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PEONAGE. 


Peonage appears to be on the increase, The indictment 
by a grand jury in Tennessee of certain railroad contractors 
for this crime is followed by the conviction at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., of seven persons. One of them received a sen- 
tence of three years and six months in the penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth, together with a fine of $5,000, another 
two years with a like fine, two others, one year and six 
months with a fine of $100 and three others, two years and 
six months with a similar fine. The principal witness, a 
negro veteran of the Cuban war escaped by sawing through 
the floor of the shack in which he was confined with others. 

It would serve no good purpose to enter into details of 
the peon’s sufferings. Suffice it to say that the testimony 
reveals a condition of affairs only to be described as revolt- 
ing. It is fortunate indeed that the Federal tribunals have 
taken up this matter, as they are much to be preferred to 
State courts, since it is unfortunately true that the position 
of parties gulity of peonage is usually sufficiently high in 
the community to justify a dread of the exercise of some 
influence, however slight, over local judicial officers. 


wv 
PROBATION. 

An address delivered beiore the recent session of the 
National Prison Association by Warren F. Spalding, secre- 
tary, shows the enormous value of the probation system—the 
natural outgrowth of modern theories regarding the treai- 
ment of lawbreakers. 

So long as it was held that punishment was the only 
thing to be considcred by the State, there was no. place for 
probation. But with the coming of new theories, new meth- 
ods claimed attention. First, there was a recognition of the 
duty of the State to reform and reclaim the offender. The 
rcformatory came into existence to express the new purpose, 
but the necessity for imprisonment, in some place, was al- 
most unquestioned. The only alternative for the imprison- 
ment of an offender was to lay his case on file, with the 
understanding that it would not be revived if he continued to 
behave correctly. This, however, was merely an expedient 
to enable the court to be lenient. In either event, if he was 
inclined to crime, lack of supervision of his-future conduct 
gives him a freedom which he did not deserve. Before the 
adoption of the probation system, one Massachusetts court 
recognized, to some extent, its underlying principles by per- 
mitting two fricndly visitors to intercede for prisoners. They 
secured leniency, either by getting cases continued during 
800d behavior or by getting them placed on file. It was not 
until 1878 that this work was recognized by statute. In that 
year the appointment of a probation officer was authorized 
and his duties were defined. This was the first statutory 
Provision authorizing a substitute for imprisonment. It 
established the fundamental principle of probation—that per- 
sons who may be reasonably expected to reform without 
Punishment may be placed’ on probation, under the super- 
Vision of a paid officer. 

















Yobis. 


The three things which were embodied in the first pro- 
bation law underlie the great system which has since been 
built up. ©The first of these’ is the provision for investigation. 
The probation system provides for and depends upon in- 
vestigations regarding past character and conduct, surround- 
ings, associates and tendencies. The court must ascertain, 
what itamily the offender has; whether he works regu- 
larly and supports those dependent upon him, whether he has 
habits which lead him into criminal ways, etc. Theoreti- 
cally, the new system divides convicted offenders into two 
great classes—those who will and those who will not “re- 
form without punishment.” To assign the individual to one 


also, 


class or the-other, the court must have the assistance of 
someone upon whom he can rely. It is therefore essential 
that the investigator shall be appointed by, and be responsible 
solely to, the court. The theory of probation as a means of 
securing reformation is, first, that it makes a proper im- 
pression upon the mind of the probationer. It does not 
minimize the offence. It magnifies it by restricting the 
liberty of the offender. It takes away some of the rights 


which belong to the man who has not been convicted. The 
court decides what he may do, where he may go; who shall 
be his associates, how he shall conduct himself. He realizes 
that he has separated himself from those who are free to 
do as they please; that the State is justified in assuming an 
oversight and direction of his conduct. It requires him to 
shun evil companions; to keep away from the saloon; to 
abstain from drink; to work steadily and support those who 
are dependent upon him, etc. 


These conditions might be imposed by any court, even 
without a probation officer, but they would be ineffective un- 
less someone had power to see that they were observed. 
There must be supervision by someone paid to do it faith- 
fully. The probationer must realize that though he is ‘at 
large’ he is not ‘free. The supervision must be friendly. 
The probation officer must watch over him, and not merely 
watch him. And he must ‘render such assistance and en- 
couragement as will tend to prevent him from again offend- 
ing. But there must be custodial as well as supervisory 
power. The probation officer must be able to surrender the 
probationer to the court if he does not comply with the estab- 
lished conditions. Probation also keeps a probationer in 
right relations with his family. If he is imprisoned he is re- 
lieved for the time of the obligation to support them and 
discovers: that they can get along without him. Probation 
emphasizes his obligation to support them. It is a condition 
of his liberty. This tends to promote ‘reformation without 
punishment.’ 

Probation has this advantage, also, that it directs the 
attention of the probationer to the importance of his own 
reformation. Punishment deals solely with the past. It ends 
at a time fixed in advance. Discharge does not depend upon 
a change of character. That is not demanded. But pro- 
bation is concerned with the future. It may be continued 
until change of character is secured. The emphasis is put 
where it belongs—not upon what a man has done, but upon 
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‘what he will do; not upon what he was, but upon what he is 
to be. Punishment deals with one past act. The offender 
may be far worse than his worst deed; his “ccd may be far 
worse than he is. Probation deals with characcer. 


ad 
A SOLDIER’S RIGHTS. 


“It's Tommy this, and Tommy that, and Tommy walk be’ind, 
But it’s * thin red line of ‘erves' when there's trouble in the wind."”—Kipling. 


The troubles of Tommy Atkins appear to be likewise the 
troubles of the American soldier and sailor. A body of 
soldiers or seamen, it has been said, arouses enthusiasm in 
the hearts of the civilian, but let this fine body of men break 
ranks and every ranker in it becomes an outcast. During 
the recent visit of the lowa, Indiana and second torpedo 
flotilla to Portland, Maine (which visit, by the way, was made 
at the suggestion of the residents of Maine, not only was 
the hospitality of the city conspicuous by its absence, but the 
treatment accorded was, in several instances, distinctly 
brutal, for the men were clubbed, kicked and knocked down 
by the local police with no justification. 

Another indignity to which these men were obliged to 
submit took place at a skating rink. Tickets were sold and 
then skates were refused on the ground that they were 
dressed in seaman’s uniform. Admittance was refused to 
other places of common amusement to which civilians, re- 
gardless of their character or of the condition of their clothes, 
were permitted to resort. 


A test suit, so we understand, has been instituted by one 
of the seamen in question and it is to be hoped that the de- 
cision will be favorable to him, though we have some doubts 
as to the outcome. The case seems to be one where inde- 
pendent of statute the proprietor of a public place would have 
a technical right to refuse admission for any reason deemed 
satisfactory to him, or in fact for no reason at all. In Ger- 
many, by the way, such conduct is a penal offense. At all 
events, any law which might be drawn would have to be 
carefully worded. 


The logic of the situation appears to be simply this. The 
soldier is entitled to just such rights as he would possess if 
he were a civilian of that particular community, no more, no 
less. In other words, the uniform neither confers additional 
privileges nor withdraws any already possessed. We are 
thus careful in limiting the doctrine in view of the recent out- 
break in Texas, where colored soldiers appear to have con- 
sidered that the uniform conferred rights of equality which 
were unsanctioned by usage in the particular locality. To 
our mind the putting on of the uniform makes a man neither 
greater nor less than he was before. Still, it must be a 
pretty poor specimen of a snob who would object to the 
presence of a soldier or sailor in a place of public amusement 
solely on account of the uniform aforesaid. 

. Sad 
THE PEOPLE’S LOBBY. 

Some of the newspapers are inclined to treat rather 
flippantly the new organization known as “the people’s 
lobby.” Others comment more seriously upon its aims. Per- 
sonally we think that the method is calculated to cause the 
average Congressman to “sit up and take notice.” Indeed, 
it is not unlikely that our representatives may in time really 
come to represent us. It has been said that it will be to 
Congress and to national politics what Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
are to commercial life and a great deal more. On its gov- 
erning committee are already found such men as R. M. Allen, 
secretary of the Interstate Pure-Food Commission; Francis J. 
Henry, special Government prosecutor in the Oregon land- 
fraud cases; Samuel McCune Lindsay, secretary of the Na- 
tional Child-Labor Committee; John Mitchell, president of 
the United Mine-Workers of America; James B. Reynolds, 








—_— 
joint author of the Neil+Reynolds meat-inspection 
Lincoln Steffens, and William Allen White. Mr. \eedhamy 
outline of the program of the People’s Lobby reais ag to} 
lows: 

“With the aid of competent legal counsel, th: People's 
Lobby will examine all public bills and resolutions Lo troduesg 
in Congress; report thereon; forward such reports to thy 
committees of Congress, and give the same publicit, throngy 
the press. 

“It will follow the work of the committees of the Senaj 
and House of Representatives; scrutinize all ame dments; 
fix the responsibility for changes made in bills, for delay » 
considering and failure in reporting proper measures, ay 
for the favorable reporting of questionable measures. 

“It will follow the course of all bills after their eme. 
gence from committee, fixing the responsibility for delay 
considering popular measures, or for the defeat of the same 
and also fixing the responsibility for the advancing of vicioy 
measures, or for their enactment into law. 

“It will keep a record of the official acts of every Senator 
and Representative in such available form as to be of imme 
diate service to newspaper correspondents and magazine 
writers, and to the people of any State or of any Congres. 
sional district. 


“It will be of great service to the square, honest member 
of Congress in his legislative work. The People’s Lobby 
will prepare statistics and information for the use of Sen. 
tors and Representatives, to enable them more effectively to 
support legislation in the public interest, and to oppos 
vicious measures. Hereafter the member of Congress need 
not rely for statistics and information, as he has had to doi 
the past, on matter prepared by the bureaus maintained by 
special interests. 

“The People’s Lobby will constitute a national bureau of 
publicity, whose purpose will be to keep the people fully ip 
formed as to the official acts of their elected Representatives 
at the nation’s capital. The organization will work with and 
through the press associations and the special newspaper 
correspondents at Washington, and will give aid to periodi 
cals and magazines which seek reliable and authoritative 
information as to the work of Congress. The People’s Lobby 
is not in the remotest sense a movement looking to the for 
mation of a new political party.” 


we 
THE ATLANTA MASSACRE. 

It may seem a rather strange observation to make when 
we say that we do not experience such an extraordinary 
degree of indignation at the lynching of the negro assailant 
upon the chastity of a white woman. No doubt it is wholly 
reprehensible, unjustified and unjustifiable by law and if we 
happened to be on hand at the time, we should do our tt 
most to dissuade the mob. Nevertheless, there would exist, 
it must be confessed, a rather sneaking wish that our efforts 
might be unsuccessful. This is distinctly subject to the pro 
viso, however, that the mob had the right man. That is the 
worst feature in the whole lynching business, for it is highly 
probable that the greater part of the time the mob hangs 
the wrong individual. 

Now the most appalling feature of the outbreak of vio 
lence in Atlanta is that in all likelihood not a single guilty 
person suffered from the mob’s fury. When a semblance of 
order had been restored, at least a score of innocent negroes 
had been murdered and more than one hundred wounded, 
For this, it goes without saying, not a single-man will 
brought to punishment. The Fulton County grand jury places 
the blame largely upon the sensational newspapers and its 
attitude would appear to be borne out by what seems to 
an impartial account of events published by Mr. John Temple 
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Graves, a prominent citizen of Georgia in “The Atlanta “Every thoughtful citizen has realized that Atlanta has 
Georgian.” been sleeping upon a volcano for weeks. 


“The Atlanta race riots,” so he observes, “are due to the 
cumulative provocation of a series of assaults by negroes 
gpon white women, which, in number, in atrocity, and in 
ynspeakable audacity, are without a parallel in the history of 
crime among Southern negroes. 

“There have been eleven assaults or attempted assaults 
within the past seven weeks. Of these fiends only four have 
peen apprehended and seven have escaped scot free, and are 
pow at large in the community. 

“It is utterly impossible to reach an explanation of this 
tidal wave of crime. Whether it be due to the lust begotten 
by the sultry and torrid weather, whether it be due to the 
remarkable increase of the cocaine habit among the negroes, 
whether it has been stirred by the revolutionary harangues 
of a local newspaper; whether it has come from the fre- 
quenting cf low liquor-dives on Decatur street in which are 
exposed the pictures of nude white women, or, as is more 
likely {rom al] these causes combined, it is certain that neither 
Atlanta nor any cther Southern city has ever passed through 
such a horrid carnival of the unspeakable crime as during the 
closing weeks of the present summer. 





Bar Associations in 


American Bar Association; Alton B. Parker, New York 


City, President; John Hinkley, Baltimore, Md., Secretary. 
Alabama; Alabama State Bar Association; Frederick G. 
Bromberg, Mobile, President; Alex. Troy, Montgomery, Sec- 
retary. 
Arizona; The bar Association of Arizona; M. A. Smith, 


Tucson, President; 

Arkansas; Bar Association of Arkansas; Joseph M. Stay- 
ton, Newport; President; Roscoe R. Lynn, Little Rock, 
Secretary. 

California; California State Bar Association; Lloyd C. 
Comezys, San Francisco, President; Walter S. Brann, San 
Francisco, Secretary. 

Colorado; Cotorado Bar Association; Julius C. Gunter, 
Denver, President; Lucius W. Hoyt, Denver, Secretary. 

Delaware; Delaware State Var Association; 
Nields, Wilmington, President; ‘T. Bayard Heisel, 
wn, Secretary. 

District of Columbia; Bar Association of the District of 
Columbia; William ¥. Mattingly, Washington, President; 
Charlies W. Claggett, Washington, Secretary. 

Georgia; Georgia Bar Association; A. L. Miller, Macon, 


raul Kenau lagies, Phoenix, Secretary. 


Benjamin 
Wilming- 


President; Orville A. Park, Macon, Secretary. 

Hawaii; Hawaiian Bar Association; A. G. M. Robertson, 
Honolulu, President; Charles F. Clemmons, Honolulu, Sec- 
retary. 


Illinois; Ilinofs State Bar Association; George-T. Page, 
Peoria, President; James H. Matheny, Springfield, Secre- 
tary. 

Indian Territory Bar Association; 
Atoka, President; F. H. Kellogg, 


Joseph G. Rallis, 
South McAlester, Sec- 


Indiana; State Bar Association of Indiana; Charles L. 
Jewett, New Albany, President; Merrill Moores, Indianapo- 
lis, Secretary. 

Iowa; lowa State Bar Association; W. H. Beily, Ves 
Moines, President; Charles M. Dutcher, Iowa City, Secretary, 

Kansas; Bar Association of the State of Kansas; Charles 
W. Smith, Stockton, President; D. A. Valentine, Topeka, 
Secretary. 





Kentucky; Kentucky State Bar Association: S. D. Rouse, 
Covington, President; R. A. McDowell, Louisville, Secretary. 


“Under these conditions Saturday afternoon was draw- 
ing to a close. There had been an attempt at rape for each 
of the three preceding days right in the heart of the city. 
The regular afternoon editions of the city papers came out. 
on time without an addition to the gruesome record, and peo- 
ple breathed easier. 

“Half an hour later an afternoon extra appeared announc- 
ing that there had been four rapes attempted in swift suc- 
cession within the hour, two of which had been successful. 
Another paper issued an extra, and in one short hour the 
populace of Atlanta was in a frenzy of excitement. By seven 
o'clock the first crude and impromptu organization was form- 
ed. And from seven o’clock until an hour after midnight 
Atlanta passed through the throes of a riot which has had. 
no approximation in Southern history. 

The lid of the voleano was off at last. 

“Monstrous things were done in the name of retaliation, 
Old and young negroes, negroes good and bad, innocent and 
guilty, were cut and slashed and killed. To every plea for 
mercy was shouted back the fierce response, ‘You had no 
mercy on our women, and we will have none on you.” 


the United States. 


Louisiana; Louisana Bar Association; Edwin T. Mer- 
rick, New Orleans, President; W. S. Benedict, New Orleans, 
Secretary. 

Maine; Maine State Bar Association; Orville D. Baker, 
Augusta, President; Leslie C. Cornish, Augusta, Secretary. 

Maryland; Maryland State Bar Association; Conway W. 
Sams, Baltimore, President; James U. Dennis, Baltimore, 
Secretary. 

Michigan; 
Howard, 


Michigan State Bar Association; 
Kalamazoo, President; W. 
Rapids, Secretary. 

Minnesota; Minnesota State Bar Association; A. C. Wil- 
kinson, Crookston, President; Charles W. Farnham, St. Paul, 
Secretary. 

Mississippi; 


William J. 
J. Landman, Grand 


Mississippi State Bar Association; Murray 


F. Smith, Vicksburg, President; S. M. Smith, Lexington, 
Secretary. 
Missouri; Missouri Bar Associatiou; Sanford B. Ladd, 


Kansas City, President; R. E. Ball. Kansas City, Secretary. 

Montana; Montana Bar Association; A. C. Gormley, Great. 
Falls, President; Edward C. Russel, Helena, Secretary. 

Nebraska; Nebraska State Bar Association; E. C. Cal- 
kins, Kearney, President; Roscoe Pound, Lincoln, Secre- 
tary. 

New Hampshire; Bar Association of the State of New 
Hampshire; James A. Edgerly, Somersworth, President; 
Arthur H. Chase, Concord, Secretary. 

New Jersey; New Jersey State Bar Association; Gilbert 
Collins, President; William J. Kraft, Camden, Secretary. 

New Mexico; New Mexico Bar Association; W. A. Haw- 
kins, Alamagordo, President; Edward L. Bartlett, Santa Fe, 
Secretary. 

New York; New York State Bar Association; ;Joseph 
H Choate, President; Frederick E. Wadhams, Albany, Sec- 
retary. 

North Carolina; North Carolina Bar Association; George 
Rountree, Wilmington, President; Thomas W. Davis, Wil- 
mington, Secretary. 

North Dakota; State Bar Association of North Dakota; 
if. A. Libby, Park River, President; W. H. Thomas, Leeds. 
Secretary. . 

Ohio; Ohio State Bar Association; Edward Kibler, New- 
ark, President; Edward B. McCarter, Columbus, Secretary. 
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Oregon; Oregon Bar Association; William M. Coke, 
Portland, President; Robert Treat Platt, Portland, Secre- 
tary. 

Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania Bar Associaiou; J. B. Cala- 
han, Philadelphia, President; William H. Staake, Philadel 
phia, Secretary. 

Rhode Island; The Rhode Island Bar Association; Fran- 
cis Colwell*, Providence, President; Howard B. Gorham, 
Providence, Secretary. 

South Carolina; South Carolina Bar Association; Robert 
Aldrich, Barnwell, President; Hunter A. Gibbes, Columbia, 
Secretary. 

South Dakota; South Dakota Bar Association; A. W. 
Burtt, Huron, President; John H. Voorhees, Sioux Falls, Sec 
retary. 

Tennessee; Bar Association of Tennessee; Edward T. 
Sanford, Knoxville, President; Robert Lusk, Nashville, Sec- 
retary. 

Texas; Texas Bar Association; H. M. Garwood, Houston, 
President; A. E. Wilkinson, Austin, Secretary. 


News of Bar 
COLORADO. 


The ninth annual convention of the Colorado Bar Asso- 
ciation was held at the Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs, on 
September 27 and 28. 

The following was the program: 

Thursday, September 27. 

2 p. m—Reading of minutes. 

President’s address, Henry T. Rogers of Denver. 

Report of committee on admissions. 

Election of members. 

Report of Executive Committee. 

Report of treasurer. 

3 p. m.—Annual address, Senator Chester I. Long, of 
Kansas. 

7:30 p. m—Dinner tendered by the committee of the 
Pike’s Centennial celebration to Vice-President Charles W. 
Fairbanks. 

Friday, September 28. 

9:30 a. m—Report of committee on grievances. 

Report of committee on law reform. 

Report of committee on legal education. 

Report of committee on legal biography. 

Report of special committee on contempts of court. 

Nomination of officers. 

New business— 

Selection of next meeting place. 

Election of officers. 

11 a. m—Address—“A Comparison Between English and 
American Appellate Courts,” Thomas H. Hardcastle, of Den- 
ver. 

Address—“Law and Reasonableness,” Carlton M. Bliss, of 
Denver. 

Discussion of addresses. 

3 p. m.—Addresses—“The Tool Case,” Henry J. Hersey, of 
Denver; Edward P. Costigan of Denver. 

Discussion of addresses. 

7:30—Annual dinner. 

Judge Julius C. Gunter, of Denver, formerly of Trinidad, 
retiring judge of the Swpreme Court, was elected president 
for the ensuing year. The other officers elected are: First 
vice-president, Thomas H. Devine, of Pueblo; second vice- 
president, Edward T. Taylor, of Glenwood Springs; secretary- 
treasurer, Lucius W. Hoyt, of Denver. 

Fort Collins is likely to be the place selected for the next 
annual meeting, but the’ matter was left to the decision of the 
Executive Committee, which will be appointed by the new 








= 

Utah; State Bar Association of Utah; Parley L. wy 
liams, Salt Lake City, President; J. Wolcott Thompson, gay 
Lake City, Secretary. 

Vermont; Vermont Bar Association; H. Henry Powers, 
Morrisville, President; John H. Mimms, St. Albans, Secre 
tary. 

Virginia; Virginia State Bar Association; Archer 4 
Phlegar, Christiansburg, President; John B. Minor, Rich. 
mond, Secretary. 

Washington; Washington State Bar Association; E. ¢ 
Hughes, Seattle, President; C. Will Shaffer, Olympiz, See 
retary. 

West Virginia; West Virginia Bar Association; \W. w. 
Brannon, Weston, President; Nelson C. Hubbard, Wheeling 
Secretary. 

Wisconsin; State Bar Association of Wisconsin; L. J 
Nash, Manitowoc, President; Cornelius J. Haring, Mi, 
waukee, Secretary. 


*Deceased. Stephen A. Cooke is First Vice-President, 


Associations. 


officers in the near future. Secretary Hoyt, however, said 
that the invitation sent to the association by Fort Collins, 
which has been standing ever since last year, wili be given 
serious consideration, as Fort Collins was passed by this year 
in favor of Colorado Springs, partly in view of the present 
Centennial celebration. 

That the members of the association are not indifferent 
to the needs of the poor man in law matters was evidenced by 
a discussion that took place relating to the law’s delays due 
to cases being appealed to higher courts through writs of 
supersedeas by means of which poor men are very often 
worn out by legal expenses in contests with rich rivals, and 
the superior courts are burdened with numberless cases 
which, as a matter of right, ought not to be appealed. 

To remedy this state of affairs the association proposes 
to make a strong recommendation to the State Legislature 
for a law providing that no case for judgment of 
less than $1,000 be allowed for appeal to the Supreme 
Court except by writ of error. This will insure 
that the party making the appeal is not doing so simply to 
avoid payment and cause delay, but has bona fide cause for 
appeal. In this way a poor man who obtains a judgment 
against a rich debtor will be better protected from the power 
of his opponent to wear him out through. legal expenses than 
formerly. 


GEORGIA. 

A meeting of the Atlanta Bar Association was held in 
the Superior Court room on the morning of September 15 for 
the purpose of effecting a permanent organization under the 
new charter recently granted by Judge Pendleton. 

Judge John L. Hopkins, president of the association, pre 
sided. y 

The new charter was adopted unanimously and new 
officers as provided for in the instrument were elected. 

The result of the balloting was as follows: Judge Joba 
L. Hopkins, president; Colonel B. F. Abbott, first vice-prest 
dent; Clifford L. Anderson, second vice-president; W. P. 
Hill, secretary and treasurer. 

The Executive Committee is composed of the following 
members: Sanders McDaniel, Eugene M. Mitchell, Charley 
D. Hill, Reuben Arnold, Alex W. Smith, 

Messrs. McDaniel and Mitchell, who received the high 
est number of votes, will serve on the Executive Committee 
for two years, while the remaining three will only serve oné 
year. - 
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MAKING AND KEEPING CLIENTS 


My Business is Making and Keeping Clients for Lawyers 


increase Your Practice. 
spending a little judiciously. 


Reduce Your Expenses. 


Save much money by first 


| select all my clients. Let me help 


you select some of yours 


| have been engaged in this work nearly nine years. 


or create a commercial practice. Send references to 


Every year has been the best, and my business has grown steadily 
because lawyers | represent have recommended my services t2 others. 


Modus Operandi mailed to lawyers desiring to increase 


BRADFORD ARTHUR BULLOCK, 8th Floor, St. Paul Building, NEW YORK 








MISSOURI. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Missouri State 
Bar Association was held in St. Joseph, Friday and Saturday, 
September 28 and 29. Following was the program for Friday 
'. 

Address of Welcome—Lucian J. 
buchanan County Bar Association. 
. President’s Address—Robert F. 

3. Election of members. 

. Report of secretary—R. E. Ball, 

5. Report of treasurer—Lee Montgomery, 

6. Reports of committees: 

{a) Executive Committee—John D. Lawson, Columbia. 

(b) Jurisprudence and Law Reform—D. C. Allen, Liberty. 

(c) Judicial Administration and Remedial Procedure— 
Judge W. C. Marshall, St. Louis. 

(d) Legal Education and Admission to the Bar—W. H. 
Miller, Jackson. 

(e) Association and Legal Publications—M. 
Farmington. 

(f) Grievances—Virgil Conkling, Kansas City. 

(g) Statutory Amendments—George Robertson, -Mexico. 

(h) Legal Biography—H. C. McDougal, Kansas City. 

Friday afternoon, L. R. Wilfley, judge of the United 
States Court in Shanghai, China, addressed the association 
on “Administration of Justice in the Far East.” In the eve- 
ning the vistors were entertained at the horse show. 

Saturday morning, Eugene Ware of Topeka delivered an 
address on “Ancient Lawyers.” Edward J. White, of Aurora 
Il, spoke on “The Judiciary and Public Sentiment,’ while 
“Legal Reporting and Indexing” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Perry 8S. Rader, of Jefferson City. 

Officers were elected as follows: Sanford B. Ladd, Kan- 
sas City, president; R. E. Ball, Kansas City, secretary; Lee 
Montgomery, Sedalia, treasurer. The new Executive Com- 
mittee consists of J. L. Lawson, Columbia; Selden P. Spencer 
and R. F. Walker, St. Louis. 


Eastin, president 


Walker, St. Louis. 




























Kansas City. 
Sedalia. 


R. Smith, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The annual meeting of the Bar Association of the State 
of New Hampshire was held in the Supreme Court room in 
the State Library building, Concord, on Monday, October 1, 
at 3 o'clock p. m. 

The following was the program: 

President’s address, Samuel C. Eastman, of Concord, 
“The Reforms in Pleading in New Hampshire and England, 
and how they were brought about.” 

Annual address, Edward M. Shepard, of New York, “The 


law for Corporate Capitalization, and Public Sentiment 


towards Corporations.” 
Reports of officers and committees. 
The officers elected were as follows: 
A. Edgerly, Somersworth; vice-president, Edwin F. Jones, 


President, James 


Manchester; secretary and treasurer, Arthur H. Chase, Con- 
cord; Executive Committee—Rockingham County, Henry A. 





"Shute: Strafford county: Dwight Hall; Belknap Count,, Ed- 
win P. Thompson; Merrimac County, Thomas F. Clifford; 
Hillsboro County, Edgar IL Kendall; Cheshire County, John 
E. Allen; Sullivan County, Jesse M. Barton; Grafton County, 
Craven Laycock; Coos County, Merriil Shurtleff. 

The annual banquet of the association took place at the 
Hotel and at the exercises following the dinner sub- 
assigned were discussed by members as follows: 
E. Chandler, Concord, “Professional Ethics;” 
K. Woodworth, Concord, “To-day;” W. B. Fellows, 
Taxation, Unpleasant and Inevitable;” Jesse M. 
Barton, Newport, “Reform.” 

The Hon. Stephen S. Jewett, of Laconia, presided in 


Eagle 
jects 
William 
Kidward 
Tilton, 





place of ex-Gov. Jordan, of Lancaster, who was absent. 


ONTARIO, CANADA. 

Preliminary steps were taken on the evening of Septem- 
Osgoode Hall, for the formation of what will be 
as the Ontario Bar Association. A meeting of dele- 
f the County Law Library Association was held in the 
yout thirty members of the legal fraternity being pres- 
ent. The chair was occupied by Mr. A. H. Clarke, K.C., 
M.P., of Windsor, and Mr. W. C. Mickel, of Belleville, was 
appointed secretary for the purposes of organization. Dele- 
gates were present from Bracebridge, Chatham, Windsor and 
Cobourg, in addition to Toronto. 

It was the freely-expressed opinion that the barristers 
and solicitors of the province should form themselves into 
kind of a body, not only for the purposes of protecting 
themselves, but with the object in view of assisting in mould- 
ing public opinion. Those present considered that there is 
no collective expression of ideas on legislation and other 
matters of general interest, and it was announced to be the 
object of the association to have an influence in public mat- 
ters where the interests of the fraternity are at stake. 
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FUTURE CONVENTIONS 


The conventions of other Bar Associations will be held 
as follows: 
ENON «soc bn. c oss ans + tbincwieeeegeetecusdeanaus 
District of Columbia .......... Second Tuesday in January 
ES pee ee ey First Monday in February 
Sar aem 6 ctlelipe «eek dape eae deree Second Tuesday in May 
PEASE Tee Nine PLES ak Second Tuesday in January 
New Hampohire. ..........<.-ceees First Monday in October 
New Jersey.Friday and Saturday preceding 3d Tuesday in June 
Maw Wor iias sb cee aha ee ea Third Tuesday in January 
CRROONR «5 cdi «4:4 oo Eckinnninieden Third Tuesday in November 
LR er op EE amc at Last week in June 
. ara er Se roe eyes ea 
Get Ga « « sve deueuecGaca<eheebeden January 1$ and 20 
RT ES etn inn Seer, wee January 9 and 10 


No time has been fixed in the following States: Dela- 
ware, Maine, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, Ver- 
mont. In West Virginia the convention will be held during 
December, and in Wisconsin during February. In Connecti- 
cut the association, so we are informed, has practically 
ceased to exist. In Kansas the association will meet in the 
latter part of January. 
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Annual Address of the President of the American 
Bar Association, at the Meeting Held in 
St. Paul, Minn., August 29, 1906. 


By George R. Peck. 


Gentlemen of the American Bar Association—I congratu- 
late you and I give you hearty greeting on this, the twenty- 
ninth meeting of our association. The welcome we have 
here received, the large, well-rounded hospitality which is 
so distinctively an American habit, visibly illustrates the 
one-ness of our national life. Some are here who dwell in 
the East, by the sea, and some who dwell by the sea in the 
West; and a goodly multitude come from that vast mid-con- 
tinent whose wide expanse shows how rivers and mountains 
unite. far more than they divide, a people whose literature, 
language and laws have a common origin, and whose institu- 
tions, varied as they need must be, rest securely in one con- 
stitution made by all, for all. This association, though its 
members belong to a single profession, is yet representative 
in the highest sense of every American interest, and of the 
hopes and aspirations of all our people. 

If’ we shall accomplish the purposes for which it was 
organized, which were, among other things, “to advance the 
science of jurisprudence, promote the administration of jus- 
tice and uniformity of legislation throughout the Union, and 
uphold the honor of the profession of the law,” it is certain 
that every profession and calling and vocation will 
share with us in the beneficient result. We are called 
by the very nature of the duties we assume, to stand for 
others than ourselves; to defend their rights when assailed 
or threatened. and to forget ourselves in the struggle for 
that which is entrusted to our keeping. In a certain sense, 
which the true lawyer never forgets, the practice of law is 
the most unselfish calling in the whole realm of business 
life. True, the lawyer is paid for his services—sometimes— 
but it is service for another; the putting himself in another’s 
place; taking to his own heart the sorrows, the hopes, the 
triumphs and the defeats of him whose cause he has espoused. 
More than any other, is he called upon, by night and by 
day, to “remember them that are in bonds, as bound with 
them,” and the fact that his client rewards, or is supposed 
to reward him, for the blows he gives and takes, does not 
change the inherently unselfish nature of his service. 

The lawyers of the United States, therefore, did a wise 
thing when, in 1878, they organized this association, with 
its lofty aims which are so admirably stated in the first 
article of the constitution. 

I trust it will not be thought unbecoming the occasion 
if I express the belief that it has been a stimulus and an 
encouragement to all who are seeking the best ideals of 
our profession, and a steadfast influence for good in the 
affairs of our country as @ whole. From year to year it 
moves along in its noiseless, unobtrusive way, not joining 
very conspicuously in the clash of opinions, or fighting in 
the battle lines of real or imaginary issues. Its methods are 
calm and deliberate, as is becoming to the members of a 
profession. whose ultimate appeal must always be to reason, 
and to the faculty which discerns and grasps justice and truth. 

I am happy to report that the year just passed has been 
@ prosperous one to our association. At the last meeting our 
membership numbered 2,049. It is now 2,674, an increase 
in twelve months of 625, or 30 per cent. 
members are with us to-day. and in ‘behalf of the associa- 
tion, I welcome them with heart and hand. 

The occasion is a joyous one, and yet, how true it is 
that in all our journeyings, we are never out of the shadow. 


Many of the new — 
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Since our last meeting one of our best knowm and best love 
members has passed from earth, and I am called upon to 
announce the death of a great lawyer, honored by a!! who 
knew him, who adorned the legal profession, and—what is 
better—adorned human nature, in mind and in heart. James 
M. Woolworth, president of this association for 1896, died 
at his home in Omaha, June 16, 1906. Many of you knew 
him ‘well, and will not fail to bear me witness that he was 
of the finest, ripest, fruitage of our profession; wise jp 
counsel, clear and penetrating in analysis, lucid in state 
ment, just, able and accurate in judgment, and faithful, with- 
out shadow of turning, to the profession he loved so well. 


I cannot speak of him in cold, official formula, as 4 
former president, and give him the perfunctory commends 
tion he would little heed. It was my good fortune to know 
him very closely, and to count him in the little list of friends 
who are nearer than we tell in words. I have seen his heart, 
and know how true it was. James M. Woolworth was made 
for eminence in any profession, ui particularly in that 
which he so wisely chose. But he was not a mere lawyer; 
he had thoughts and silent meditations on other themes. 
Life and its mysteries, duty, faith, the stramge thread of 
motive and purpose which runs through human conduct, 
were, in his deeply introspective nature, a powerful, almost 
dominating force. He loved his friends, his books, his pro- 
fession, and more than all, he loved the tender ministratiozs 
of home and family; the enchantment of household affections 
and the unspeakable beauty of life at its best. We give him 
farewell, solemnly and proudly; knowing for a certainty 
that some of the sweetness and light. which were in his 
nature, has fallen upon those who were near to him, and 
some of the dignity and worth of his character has come 
to us all. 


The Committee on Obituaries will make due and proper 
note of the loss we have sustained, and of the other deaths 
among our members which we are called upon to lament. 
Among them is one whose familiar face will be greatly miss 
ed, Walter S. Logan, of New York, who died suddenly July 
19. His last work was dictating a letter as chairman of 
the Committee on Commercial Law to his colleague on the 
committee, Mr. George Whitelock, of Baltimore. Death came 
to him so swiftly that he did not live to place his signature 
to the letter. He was am indefatigable member of the asso 
ciation, and his resolute ,etermined nature found a coir 
genial field in the discussions of questions of importance at 
each meeting. His ability and high character made him @ 
leader in the profession. 

Ernest B. Kruttschnitt, of New Orleans, died during the 
year. He was among the first lawyers of the South, a leader 
at the New Orleans bar, which has always been distinguished 
by its able and brilliant members. His large practice and 
his great success attest his eminence in the profession. 

The earthly career of Adolph Moses, of Chicago, well 
known to many members of this association, also came to 
an end during the current yeaf. He was rather advanced in 
years, but the vigor of his mind remained without impair 
ment to the end.’ He was the originator of the movement 
which resulted in the observation of John Marshall Day, and 
the success which attended it was a source of great pride 
and gratification to him. 
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Edwin Burritt Smith, too, has been taken from a career 
of great usefulness. An able, successful lawyer, he found 
time in the midst of numerous protessional responsibilities 
to work earnestly for civic honor in his own city of Chicago 
and throughout the country. He was a man of singularly 
pure and unblemished character, of scholarly tastes and of 
untiring zeal for the advancement of good government, His 
joss will be deplored, not only by us, but by all who have 
felt the influence of his hopes, his aspirations and his stead- 
fast faith in humanity. 

Our constitution requires the president to open each 
annual meeting with an address, but the only special di- 
rection given him in respect to it is that “he shall com- 
municate the most noteworthy changes in statute law on 
points of general interest miade in the several States and by 
Congress during the preceding year. And to what end is 
this command laid upon him? Certainly not for the pur- 
pose of making a mere record of the legislation of tlie 
country, nor for use by active lawyers in their professional 
practice. If one wishes to know the statute law of any 
State, or of Congress, he goes to the authoritative volume 
in which it is contained. The requirement was, I think, 
founded upon a deeper reason, namely, that this association 
is primarily interested in the scientific aspect of legislation 
and of jurisprudence. Indeed, the first object of the organi- 
gation as set out in the constitution is, “to advance the 
science of jurisprudence.” The jurisprudence of a country 
is intimately connected with jts legislation, for jurisprudence 
is, as Professor Robertson calls it, “the science of positive 
laws.” Changes in statute law are evidences to the philo- 
sophical student, of that ceaseless “evolution which marks 
the growth of a political organism. Alteration displacement, 
the endless rearrangement of social and political forces, 
are phenomena which constantly crowd upon the notice of a 
thoughtful observer. As lawyers and as students, we can- 
not be unmindful of the unseen influences which, working 
unconsciously, by day and by night, attain at last the large 
harmony, that makes institutions and systems take the place 
of disorder and chaos. Historical jurisprudence, the birth, 
growth and development of law im its highest sense, is a 
study we ought to pursue far more assiduously than we do. 
When we consider man merely as an animal, a member 
of a great zoological order, it is sufficiently wonderful that 
he should ever have been brought under the sway of law 
at all; but when we see him putting the curb upon himself, 
by his own voluntary action, it surpasses the marvelous. 
Self-government the recognition of mutual rights and mutual 
obligations, is, perhaps, the highest achievement of the race. 
How slow and halting and hesitating has been the upward 
march, we may judge, if we trace it back through the brief 
period of which the written record is known, to the dim 
region of tradition and myth, and backward still further 
to the impenetrable silence and mystery of the primeval 
world. “And the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep.” How it has all 
come about, we neither wholly know nor fully comprehend; 
but here we are; and the light is here; and we have, to 
some extent, grasped the meaning of duty, and right and 
obligation, and the conception of government and society and 
law. Civilization is, of course, a highly complicated state 
of existence, artificial and, perhaps, strictly speaking, un- 
natural, but surely infinitely better than the savagery of 
the wolf and of the anthropoid progenitors of our race. We 
have travelled far from the half-human troglodyte in his 
ave and, step by step, have advanced to the height we now 
occupy. On this height we rest, serene and self-confident. 
And yet, the distance between us and the beginning is not 
s0 great as to preclude the idea of its continuity; not so 
reat but that, as Emerson says, “some spray sprinkles us 
from the antediluvian seas.” It is unfortunate that authentic 
history is the slave of letters, and that tradition and stories 





and folk-lore are so elusive and umsatisfactory as guides 
and so imperfect as teachers. Sir Henry Maine and other 
searchers into the early history of institutions have traced 
with infinite industry, the course which the race has fol- 
lowed. The family, the clan and the tribe have been the 
steps which nature and the ‘natural instincts pointed out as 
leading to the higher and better forms of social relation- 
ship. Combination has been the persistent factor and_ force 
of progress. Tempered by the ethical or moral sentiment, 
which centuries ago in some way got a lodgment im the 
breast of primeval man, organization, based upon self in- 
terest, has built up States, nations and sovereignties and 
made them what they are to-day. The conception of public 
duty is supposed to have been reached later in the history 
of the race than that of private morality, although we can 
hardly conceive of what we call duty, except as it bears upon 
our relation to others. Bentham aptly defines ethics as 
“private self-government”; and it is certain that all political 
government, rightly so called, is based upon this private 
self-government. Kingship and the arbitrary sway of force, 
are only apparent exceptions to this great truth. The chief, 
gradually becomes the chosen ruler, and the king. by so-called 
divine right, is finally transformed into a constitutional 
monarch, if he is not swept entirely aside by the expansion 
of ideas, and the outward reaching of men for the share 
thet belongs to them in the ruling of themselves. If we 
should examine-a tribe of North American Indians, in their 
original wild condition, uninfluenced by contact with higher 
races, hardly a glimpse would come to us of a possible civiliza- 
tion for them. And yet that is what has been done by the 
highest types of nations and peoples. The germ of every 


possibility is in human nature. The method by which bar- 
barism is transformed into enlightened government, a gov- 
ernment of law, of institutions, of citizenship, and the high 


sanctions of political responsibility, is slow and tedious. It 
is akin to the invisible movement by which nature unceas- 
ingly brings forth types, species and varieties transforming 
some wild amd worthless stock into a fruitful tree, and 
patiently working out the metamorphosis of a creeping 
reptile into a bird of the air, and the shapeless jelly-fish into 
a vertebrated animal. This process of physical nature is, 
of course, much slower—for its hours and days are vast 
geologic periods—but in many of its aspects is very similar 
to that whi in the intellectual and spiritual world, has 
brought fo art, and learning, and government, and filled 
the earth th temples and homes, and the beauty of that 
tempere self-command upon which the larger structure of 








. WWoterlinck, in his little classic, “The Life of the Bee,” 
has this profound observation. He says: 

“In proportion as a society organizes itself and rises in 
the scale. so does a shrinkage enter the private life of each 
one of its members. Where there is progress, it is the result, 
only, of a more and more complete sacrifice of the individual 
to the general interest.” 

It is not possible to nicely balance, or put into an equa- 
tion, the individual shrinkage upon one side and the enlarge- 
ment of the general well-being on the other, which result 
from the organization of society into governments; but is 
it not ¢rue, and do we not all feel it to be true, that for 
what we surrender, we receive full compensatory value, and 
more? Any government, however imperfect, is better than 
no government—which is amarchy. If you go to: the bottom 
of the doctrine of abstract individual right, it will perhaps 
appear that every man may justly assert every conceivable 
right. But gentlemen, such a doctrine leaves out the prime 
factor of the problem-—the existence of other men. In this 
country it is certain that the “shrinkage” is increasing every 
day: that the individual, under the. legislative policy of our 
State and Federal Governments, is giving up more and more, 
but is he, or is he not, receiving more and more? If we 
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have too much government—as many of us believe—is it pos- 
sible in’ the present state of human wisdom, to have just 
enough restraint, and just enough personal freedom? An 
excess of the one no doubt means a diminution of the other, 
but what human intelligence can fix a perfect equilibrium? 
It is, of course, plain enough that nothing short of infinite 
wisdom and infinite power can make everything right in 
any system of government. There is, however, in the litera- 
ture of the subject much wmintelligible declamation which 
does not tend to enlighten searchers after truth: In the first 
place. the subject is too large for the grasp of the average 
mind, or of the mind above the average; and, secondly, the 
points of view are so numerous and so variant that the 
most laborious inquiry leads to no acceptable and final con- 
clusion. The’ dilettante thinker is always ready, with a knowl- 
edge that puts an end to rational discussion. Where Austin 
end Bentham could only grope, the village paper and the 
magazine contributor, exhaust the subject in a single article. 
Let us frankly acknowledge to ourselves that we are only 
seekers, trying to help along in the march toward the best 
that is attainable, but not supposing for a moment that we 
can declare the ultimate truth, which, after all, is beyond 
numan ken. 


The province of government, the just limits of legislation, 
the authority of the state. speaking for all, by the voice of 
something more or less than half—that is, by a majority 
or plurality—are not so easy to determine by thoughtful 
men, as they seem to be to those who make the platforms 
of political conventions. At this moment forty-five Stat- 
Legislatures potentially exist, to say nothing of the Terri- 
tories, and of cities exercising legislative~ functions, and, 
above them all, the Congress of the Nation, is even now, brief- 
ly slumbering, to renew its wakeful vigilance December 1. 
And so, gentlemen, we have the safeguards of government— 
of several governments—with us always. If anything hap- 
pens by which the ship goes wrong, it will not be from a 
lack of pilots, or of charts, or of admonitions and warnings. 


The most complicated system of government, of high- 
class government, in the world, is our American system, 
but it is, in my opinion, the most nearly perfect. And yet 
we cannot escape the persistent inquiry—does it pay? What 
do we give up, and what do we get in return? let the 
inquiry be enlarged so as to cover, not simply our relations 
to our own governments, State and National, but to govern- 
ment itself, as an institution of civilization. We are, of 
course, primarily concerned with the relation we bear to 
the United States and the particular States of which we are 
citizens; but underlying that must always be the question, 
how stands the individual, everywhere, throughout the wérld, 
in his relation to the social or political organization in which 
he finds himself? Undeniably, he gives up much. He gives 
up the right to be a brute; to be a law unto himself; to 
make war upon mankind; to take what can be reached by 
the arm and grasped by the strong hand; to hold by force 
and not by contract or convention; in other words, he sur- 
renders the simplicity of barbarism for the complicated, 
artificial idea of civilization. And what does he get in return? 
Does he get all that the spirit of the agreement contemplates? 
Probably he does not. The unsatisfied aspirations, the eager 
desire for better conditions, the constant pressure, upward 
and outward, shows that, reasonably or unreasonably, there 
is everywhere a profound feeling that since so much has 
been given, something more ought to have been received. 
Every improvement in human conditions has been accom- 
plished by dissatisfaction, reasonable or unreasonable, with 
the conditions then existing. This feeling is at the bottom 
of nearly all proposed acts of constructive legislation, and 
in some form or other has attended every step of human 
advancement from the birth of the race to the present mo- 
ment. That we are far better off than we should be witaout 
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the authority and protection of institutional governmen:, qj} 
must admit. But that is not the question—-certainly noi the 
entire question. Are we as well off as we ought to be? 
This is only making the foolish inquiry, are men per{ ct? 
Until they are, self-government at its best will only be an 
approximation. If we follow the line of thought sugge-tedq 
by Maeterlinck, let us ask, what has been the “shrinkage” 
in the individual life, since men began to perceive their inter- 
relationship? It has been something; nay, it has been enor 
mous, but the larger liberty of man, the liberty that can 
silently rest, waking or sleeping, under the shield of es:ab- 
lished government, is compensation a thousand fold. 


In our country, under conditions widely different from 
those which other peoples have experienced, we have en- 
joyed a very large measure of freedom, feeling only that 
slight restraint upon individual action which the ordinary 
elementary principles of government have always conceived 
to be reasonable amd necessary. It has hardly been notice- 
able and but slightly felt. The customary is always easy, 
and so we have only in a small degree realized that we move 
daily along a road which is within another road, and that 
the beaten paths of the two are sometimes not easy to 
distinguish. The American citizen is thus doubly responsi- 
ble, and to the extent that the State and the National Gov- 
ernment make rules for him, the “shrinkage” of which 
Maeterlinck speaks undeniably results. 

But, gentlemen, legislation is not only the adoption of 
positive rules of conduct, but it is, if I may so express it, 
experimentation. .. is feeling the way; exploring paths that 
may or may not lead to the right goal> burning up fuel 
which may produce neither heat nor light, and yet shall 
we say it was wasted? The inventor vainly tries many 
mechanical combinations before he happily brings forth the 
workable machine. Tne chemist, the astronomer, the searc- 
er, whatever may be his passion, patiently fails and fails 
again, until at last his purpose is accomplished. In the same 
way, the attainment of permanently beneficial results by 
legislation is generally marked by successive efforts and 
failures. Whether those-who make laws have the moral right 
to thus practice and experiment upon those who are to be 
governed by them is another question; but it certainly would 
not be fair to hold lawmakers responsible for all their fail- 
ures, particularly in a system where it is asserted and gen- 
erally believed, that their only proper function is to carry out 
the will of the people. It is certain that many bad laws are 
enacted, many unnecessary ones, and many exceedingly fool- 
ish ones—but, on the whole, do we not move along toward 
better things? Undoubtedly, we have too much legislation, 
but is not that largely the fault of our system, and is not our 
system, even with the danger of over-legislation, a wise and 
good one in its great essential features? I think so, and I 
believe that, in a way which is larger than we can grasp in 
its entirety, we are carrying out the “increasing purpose,” 
which Tennyson declared runs through the ages. 

I have offered these suggestions on the general subject 
of legislation, and the relation of the individual to organized 
society, as preliminary to the duty which is imposed upon ine, 
of communicating the most note;worthy changes in legis- 
lation during the past year. In my view of it, the main 


benefit we can hope to receive from such a recital is the - 


perception it gives us of the tendency of modern thought and 
the direction and trend of governmental activities. We shall 
be interested less in the specific provisions of any statute 
than in its philosophical relation to the times in which we 
live. Out of it all I hope we shall be able to see progress; 
but if we do not, still, we must remember that steps in the 
wrong direction may be retraced, and that for a thousand 
years civilization has been correcting mistakes. while mov- 
ing steadily forward. Even mistaken legislation may serve 
@ useful purpose, as a lesson and a warning. 
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It has often been pointed out that we are leaving the 
simple manmers and methods of our fathers, and that over- 
jegislation is the great and dangerous evil of the times. In- 
deed, there is a certain foundation for this charge, but I think 
it has been somewhat exaggerated and its dangers magnified. 
The old-time simplicity of a small population, principally en- 
gaged in agriculture, cannot be expected in a nation of eighty 
millions. Whether the homely plainness of life in the early 
days of the Republic was good or ‘bad for us, it has undoubt- 
edly gone forever. We have grown enormously in wealth, 
owing to conditions which favored us above all other nations, 
put the main factor in bringing about the changed methods 
of living, and of carrying on the daily affairs of the people, 
has not been wealth, nor legislation, nor any infirmity in our 
system of government, but the tremendous activity of the 
human mind in the direction of science. 

It would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that the 
great increase of wealth and its accumulation in colossal for- 
tunes are themselves the result, and the inevitable result, of 
the scientific tendencies which have been so active in the past 
half century. When the capacity of.a spindle or a loom has 
been quadrupled by the happy thought of some intelligent 
workman, a step has been taken toward luxury and wealth— 
perhaps not for the workman himself, but for his employer 
and for other employers who gradually possess themselves of 
the secret and finally for us all. Brooding upon the hidden 
law of some metallic combination or upon some subtle phase 
of chemical action, the truth—which, perhaps, was concealed 
by the mere fact that it was so obvious—suddenly bursts up- 
on the tired brain of a thinker, and straightway—an indus- 
trial and economic revolution begins its onward course. 
After all, in determining ultimate responsibilities, the scien- 
tific spirit, the inventive energy which has dominated modern 
thought, must be counted most to blame for present condi- 
tions if, indeed, anyone is to blame. Shall we say that Fulton 
and Stephenson were disguised enemies of their race, and 
Edison and Marconi dangerous foes to free institutions? The 
great intellectual development of the nineteenth century— 
the greatest in all history—took the direction of scientific 
research, and the result has been a transformation of the 
modes of living, of the aims and aspirations of men, and, 
necessarily, of the scope and purpose of legislation. 

Among the practical embarrassments which confront us 
at all times in dealing with such questions, is our double 
system of government. The people of other nations have 
found it sufficiently difficult to conform to the requirements 
of one homogeneous set of laws, but every citizen of the 
United States is under the sway of two sovereignties, each 
supreme within its jurisdiction. The American citizen must 
obey both, and is not given the privilege of taking his choice 
between them. ‘Both governments are legislating at the same 
time, and frequently upon the same subject. and it is a wise 
man who can rightly determine just where he stands, when 
these two sovereignties differ, as they sometimes do, in their 
commands. Of course, the temptation to over-legislation and 
the opportunity for indulgence in it, is increased perhaps al- 
most doubled, by this dual system of government. For the 
suppression or fegulation of every swpposed evil tendency 
or condition which arises in our commercial, social or politi- 
cal life, there is a race ‘between the State and the Nation for 
the happy chance of first grappling with it. The constitu- 
tional line which separates the fields of State and National 
supremacy is not always plain to the people, or to legislators, 
or—let it be sorrowfully admitted—to the courts themselves. 
And so, law-making goes on in the nation and in the states, 
the legislative mandates speaking the sovereign will, some- 
times wisely and effectively, but often attaining only lame 
and impotent results. James C. Carter declared that the 
American people are afflicted with a passion for legislation 
amounting almost to a disease. It is undeniably true that 


remedying every evil by statutory enactment. That this 
idea is a false and dangerous one, all human experience at- 
tests. Old Doctor Johnson, always oracular, and generally 
sensible in his political aphorisms, summed up the entire 
matter in the familiar lines: 

“How small of ail that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.” 


While reliance on legislation as the pamacea for every 
real or supposed evil is illogical and absurd, I do not sympa- 
thize with the unsparing criticism of our lawmakers for what 
is called a meddlesome interference with subjects that do not 
properly belong to the function of legislation. The charge 
has some foundation; and there are notable instances where 
great harm has been done by the ignorant zeal of legislators 
who are determined to do something, without clearly under- 
standing what. But it is hardly fair to complain that there 
is too much legislation while modern life continues to rush 
along with ever increasing velocity into new conditions and 
situations which invite, and even’ demand legislative atten- 
tion. When the pace is slackened, and we have returned to 
a more moderate and equable motion—if that day ever 
comes—the objection to over-legislation can be urged with 
more reason, and more hope of success. It is a significant, 
perhaps ominous, evidence of the changes in the popular idea 
of the legislative function, so apparent everywhere, to note 
the vastly increased range of subjects with which our sta- 
tutes now deal. They are becoming largely—too largely, I 
think—merely administrative and regulative; establishing 
rules for the direction and control of business activities, 
drawing limes of separation between that which is, and 
always was permissible, and that which shall no longer be so; 
establishing boards and commissions; and providing for a 
scrutiny which, more and more, pries into affairs that once 
were supposed to pertain exclusively to the individual pri- 
marily interested. All this is more or less irritating, for the 
shrinkage, or rather, the shrinking process involved in it, 
hurts. 


But, gentlemen, the legislation of to-day is begotten by 
the things of to-day. Wisdom does not cling to old methods 
of dealing with a subject, when the subject itself has entirely 
changed; when new elements have entered into it and new 
conditions arisen. And it is folly to suppose that modern 
life can go on with its ever increasing complexity, and legis- 
lators be dumb and silent. 

Steam and electricity applied to mechanical agencies have 
brought about, and are daily bringing about, new relationships 
and new conditions. They have almost made the age auto- 
matic. On our great highways of commerce, the patient 
horse has given way to the more patient beast of iron, whose 
bones and muscles neither ache nor grow weary. In every 
factory, fingers of steel and brass, with unerring swiftness, 
perform the task which the overworked operative once found 
so irksome to nerve and sinew. Almost daily, some new 
wonder dawns upon the world, and instantly the practical 
mind is seeking to apply it to the purposes of business, or 
trade, or traffic. All this produces changed circumstances 
and with them arise new questions of right, duty and obliga- 
tion. Modern legislation must deal, as best it may, with the 
novel untried situations which—following in the wake of 
this intellectual activity—have come into existence. Take, 
for illustration, the meteoric rise of the automobile as a 
vehicle of use and pleasure. It is hardly too much to say it 
has added a new terror to existence; and it is not strange 
that in every State, and in every city, and im secluded rural 
communities the legislative authority has asserted its right 
to deal with the subject. If the balloon should become a 
practicable means of transportation for passengers—which is 
the dream of many scientific students—would not the public 
interest imperatively demand suitable legal enactments to 





the average mind believes in the possibility of destroying or 


meet the new conditions? And, would not the fact, that, at 
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its best, it is a highly dangerous mode of transit, increase the 
duty of legislators in this respect? Gentlemen, we might as 
well understand that we shall never be permitted to carry 
passengers in airships without having some legislation on 
the subject; and it is highly probable that when that day 
comes, there will be more legislation than is good, either for 
aerial mavigators or for the public at large. This is a mere 
illustration, but it aptly shows how the passion for legislation 
is stimulated. When legislators are considering a subject 
with which they may rightfully deal, the temptation is strong 
upon them to go farther than is necessary, or proper, but this 
is simply an infirmity of human nature. It may be modified 
by the influences of intelligence and wisdom, but it cannot be 
entirely eradicated. Let us remember, too, that meddlesome 
legislation is not a new phenomenon. In the days of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts the English Parliament passed laws 
that no legislative body would now dare to enact in any con- 
stitutional government on earth. Curiously enough, our an- 
cestors of Puritan New England, to whom we are always 
turning as models, were unsparing in their regulation of 
everything, from the apparel of men and women to the price 
of provisions, wool, grain and peltries.- The Plymouth Col- 
ony, the New Haven Colony, the Connecticut Colony felt the 
full weight of Puritan government, and of a legislation so 
harsh and rigorous that it is still pointed to as the climax of 
unreasonable seyerity. And that was in an age of little 
wealth and with no diversity of industry beyond agriculture, 
fisheries and lumber. They lived “the simple life;” but they 
regulated it to the uttermost. We are all familiar with the 
reaction that came in the last century against over-legislation, 
under the influence of the French school of philosophical 
thinkers, and later, of Mill and Spencer and their followers. 
Laissez faire had its disciples, and still has, but I think it 
is plain that the pendulum is swinging back again; certainly 
it is in this country. Statesmen of all parties are hastening 
to the refuge of paternalism and, as is usual in times of fear 
and stress, are overdoing it. The tremendous rate of speed 
which modern civilization has attained, if it does not afford 
a sound reason for increased legislation upon all subjects, 
certainly furnishes a convenient pretext for it. 

In the summary of legislation which is communicated to 
the association from year to year, there are many statutes 
which might well have been omitted from consideration by 
the legislatures that passed them. Of all the bills introduced 
in any legislative body, a comparatively small percentage 
survive the gestatory period and become living enactments; 
and of these, but few ever really enter into the life of the 
community. Some are weak and anemic from the first, and 
hasten to their death by repeal, as soon as the next legisla 
ture gets its opportunity. Others are amended or modified, 
and a few are declared unconstitutional; but some remain and 
become settled rules, to which the people soon adapt them- 
selves; and these mark the evolution of our jurisprudence 
and the growth of our institutional life. 


I ask you now, gentlemen, to listen to the report of note 
worthy changes in legislation since our last meeting. In- 
stead of reporting om each State and territory separately, I 
have thought it better to arrange the subjects of legislation 
in groups, which method, I think, will better enable you to 
remember them and to fix in your mind the legislative tend- 
encies to which I have called your attention. 

My thanks are due to the members of the General Coun- 
cil for the States in which legislatures ‘were held, and to Mr. 
A. B. Browne, member of the General Council for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for copies of the new laws of the States 
and of Congress and much valuable information in respect 
to the legislation which they were called upon to report. 

[The summary of noteworthy changes in State and Con- 
gressional Legislation is so voluminous that it was impos- 
sible to include it in the report of this address.] 
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A mere glance at the legislation of the States a.) of 
Congress for the past twelve months confirms Mr. Ca» er’s 
assertion as to the passion of the American people for | zis. 
lation. It is in the blood; and, doubtless, is an imherit:nce 
form our colonial and British ancestors, Besides, as | !ave 
pointed out, it has been fed and stimulated by the abno: nal 
energy of modern life. How far a government should <. ip 
the performance of its administrative functions, how {.. it 
should lay its hand upon business and commercial enter): se, 
is a question for statesmen and publicists rather than for 
lawyers. That is to say, it is a question arising everyw!). ro, 
and is a problem confronting all civilized governments. {s- 
sentially, it is one of expediency. The opinions entertaiicdq 
upon the subject are very mumerous and very different, 
depending upon a great variety of considerations. The point 
of view, self interest, and many other elements enter into the 
discussion, and even the intellectual temperament of the 
individual who is trying to reach a conclusion has its in- 
fluence. Carlyle believed government should control every- 
thing; while Herbert Spencer believed it should control noth- 
ing. Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson stand for 
the opposing extremes in this country, and the members of 
this association, doubtless entertain today widely different 
views. 

I have made it sufficiently clear, I think, that speaking 
for myself alone, I believe that the State—and I use the word 
in its large sense—should have the power, and should un- 
flinchingly assert it, to protect all its people; and that it 
should exercise that degree of compulsion which may be 
necessary as a guaranty that all privileges shall be enjoyed, 
without impairment of the privileges of others. I do not be- 
lieve in laissez faire. I do not believe the infinitely compli- 
cated affairs of our modern life can be safely left to the 
unregulated instincts of those who are interested in, or profit 
by them. The little sloop thirty-six feet in length, in which 
brave old Joshua Slocum circumnavigated the globe, neither 
possessed nor needed chronometers, charts or elaborate sail- 
ing regulations; but the stately Trans-Atlantic liners and the 
mighty battleships which compose the armaments of modern 
nations, filled with complicated machinery and managed by 
wire and signal, demand the most watchful regulation, or 
they go swiftly to their doom at the bottom of the sea. 
They are types of our modern civilization. It may, indeed, 
be urged that the simple old wooden sailing ships in which 
Paul Jones and Commodore Perry won their victories, were 
better craft than the Kearsarge and the Oregon, and that the 
Mayflower was far superior as a sea-going vessel to the swift 
Gunarder which will take you from New York to Liverpool in 
five days. But such reflections do not change the situation. 
The big, complicated ship and the big, complicated civiliza- 
tion are here; and whether we approve them or not, they 
demand recognition and attention. We need not complain, 
therefore, of the tendency to legislation and supervision which 
everywhere marks the administration of governments in the 
modern State. But everybody has a right to complain if the 
government exercises more power than is needful to secure 
the legitimate and proper result. It never was, and never 
will be, a proper use of the legislative function to pass laws 
for the mere sake of passing them. And yet, as we all know, 
a very large number of statutes are enacted in State legisla- 
tures and in Congress, for no reason whatever, except to 
gratify the ambition of some member to have his name 
attached to a law. Every act passed, adds more or less, to 
the individual “shrinkage,” of which Maeterlinck speaks, but 
often without any corresponding advantage to organized so- 
ciety. Undoubtedly, the citizen gets the worst of the bar- 
gain whenever this happens. 

But in the United States, there are questions which be- 
long especially to us as lawyers, and which, directly or indi- 
rectly, arise upon all legislation, and which must be finally 
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answered by the courts. They are deeper and far more diffi- 
oult than the one to which I have just alluded. A written 
constitution is, perhaps, not always wisely made. Its distri- 
bution of governmental powers and the limitations it places 
apon them, may be injudicious, or even absurd. It may be 
less effective than is demanded to meet an emergency but, 
nevertheless, it is, amd ought to be, the absolute guide and 
monitor for every branch of the government and for all the 
people. Every statute, wise or unwise, must conform to the 
organic law or it is an evil far greater than the evil which it 
intended to suppress or regulate. Every lawyer has been 
taught to believe it better that wrongs should go unpunished 
and right unvindicated than that the fundamental principle 
of our government should be disregarded. I do not argue this 
proposition; I state it; amd that is sufficient in addressing an 
audience of lawyers. 

When we consider the vast number of statutes which 
have been enacted by State legislatures and by Congress since 
the organization of the government, it is strange, I think, 
that so few of them have been declared unconstitutional; and 
when we remember that all State legislation must conform 
to the constitution of its own State and also to the constitu- 
tion of the United States, it is positively astonishing. It is 
plain enough to any thoughtful mind that im the rush and 
haste of legislation, engendered by a heated public sentiment, 
there cannot be that calm, deliberate consideration either of 
constitutional grants or constitutional limitations which im- 
portant legislation demands. The public welfare has always 
a loud sonorous voice, while the constitution speaks in a 
hushed undertone which is often unheard and, perhaps often- 
er, unheeded. 

The recent session of Congress pushed the legislative 
power granted by the commerce clause of the constitution, a 
long distance beyond any point reached before in that direc- 
tion. Whether it went beyond the granted power, and, by 
addition and enlargement, asserted an authority not war- 
ranted by the instrument, is another question. The power 
to regulate commerce is, undoubtedly, a very broad one and, 
under the decisions of the Supreme Court, includes authority 
to legislate in respect to situations, and conditions, and cir- 
cumstances, not foreseen nor contemplated by the makers of 
that instrument. The language of constitutions—certainly 
the language employed in granting powers—is usually gen- 
eral, for the very purpose of enabling them to keep step 
with the progressive march of the country for which they are 
made. ft will be useful to us, in these times, to remember 
the words of John Marshall: 








“A constitution, from its nature, deals in generals, not 
in details. Its framers cannot perceive minute distinctions 
which arise in the progress of the Nation, and therefore 
confine it to the establishment of broad and general princi- 
ples.” (Bank of United States vs. Deveaux, 5 Cranch 61.) 


And what is thig “power to regulate commerce” upon 
which the Interstate Commerce Act, the Anti-Trust Act, the 
pure food legislation and many other statutes are founded? 
Again let us turn to John Marshall, to whose mind the con- 
stitution, its purposes and its meaning were clear as sunlight. 
In. Gibbons vs. Ogden, (9 Wheaton 1) the great Chief Jus- 
tice, in three Hines, answered this question. He said: “We 
are now arrived at the inquiry: What is this power? It is 
the power to regulate; that is, to prescribe the rule by which 
commerce is to be governed.” ‘There is not, I think, in all 
the literature of the jaw, a definition so brief and yet so com- 
prehensive as that. Congress, therefore, has power to pre- 
scribe the rule by which commerce among the States is to be 
governed. And where does the power end? Is there any 
element entering into the concept of commerce among the 
States which is beyond the sway of this all-encompassing 
power? The commerce clause of the Constitution perhaps did 
not seem to count for much in the early days of the Republic, 
although questions of commerce were the most potent in- 
ducement to the formation of the Union. But, today, that 
clause, in a sense, overshadows all the other provisions of 
the Federal Constitution, and this fact, so patent to us aill, 
illustrates and emphasizes the mighty changes that have 
been wrought by the dominance of the scientific spirit in 
modern life. Whether Congress can delegate this power of 
making “the rule” by which commerce shall be governed, is 
a question which will ,doubtless, present itself to those who 
are led to consider the subject. And the inquiry: To what 
other fields of legislation may the pervasive power of the 
commerce clause be extended? will occur to the ingenious 
minds of legislators and students of constitutional law. Inas- 
much as nearly all the business affairs of the people are in 
some way directly or indirectly connected with commerce 
among the States, it is obvious enough that plausible argu- 
ments may be found for putting all such business under the 
regulative supervision of a commission, or of a department of 
the govermment. I do not now discuss the question whether 
this would be a wise or an unwise policy, but certainly it is 
something worth thinking about. 


In what I have said of the times in which we live I have 
tried to be influenced by no illusions. I have recognized that 
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the period of governmental ascendency, of regulation, and 
inspection, and interference, is upon us and I think it is but 
the natural outgrowth of the not very remote past. When 
we insist on making the journey from Chicago to New York 
in eighteen hours, we need not murmur because the days of 
pastoral simplicity are gone. The contemplative mind may 
indeed dream of a time when it was undisturbed by the noise 
and clangor of.an iron age, but at the very moment that sor- 
row and regret are heaviest, the dream and the dreamer 
vanish together. The currents of practical activity are run- 
ning fast and strong—but I hope not beyond the saving in- 
fluence of American imstitutions and the ideas which have 
guided us thus far. In the literature of the Hebrew, the 
Greek and the Roman, there are sighs and tears for the good 
old days, and so it will always be. But our deepest concern 
must be for the present, and for what it, and its tendencies 
may bring forth, When Edmund Burke lamented that the 
age of chivalry was gone—the age of chivalry did not come 
back. 


Shall I tell you what I think is the highest duty resting 
upon us as members of the great conservative, the great con- 
serving profession of the law? It is to recognize and admit 
the things that are new, while not forgetting the things that 
were dear to the fathers. I shall not believe that the great 
volume of legislation enacted by the last Congress was in- 
spired by a blind zeal or a mere wanton lust of power. It 
had back of it something higher and better than these; an 
earnest desire to deal with conditions not always very well 
understood, and a conviction that the time had come for 
doing something. And the result is a long list of laws which 
have doubtless considerably and in some cases unnecessarily 
increased the “shrinkage,” but have also given the public 
an assurance that the machinery of civilization is not to be 
left unwatched and unguarded in the United States. All 
government is to some extent a compromise; a giving and 
taking, a barter and an exchange. While seeing—because it 
seems to me that no one who has eyes can fail to see—that 
we can not have a bewildering complexity in all our affairs 
and at the same time have perfect simplicity in government, 
I do not close my eyes to the dark picture on the other side 
of the page. In all this turmoil, the whirl of machinery, 
+ governmental and mechanical, the organization of labor and 
of capital, the throbbing of every pulse. and the strain of it 
all, to brain and nerve—what has become of the individual 
man? Gentlemen, that is the hardest question which the 
modern world has to answer. When the shrinking process, 
which is necessarily involved in carrying on a highly organ- 
ized society, has reached a certain stage it is time for legis 
lators, and for us all, to pause—if we can. Has not the time 
already come for serious thought? The development of the 
State and of the institutions that collectively compose it, is 
steadily proceeding, but, how about the units? After all, 
governments are not instituted for themselves, but to secure 
certain rights, privileges and blessings to the people who 
dwell under them. It is a momentous question for those 
who make the laws whether. in enlarging and strengthening 
the powers of the State, they have not abridged and dwarfed 
the energies and capabilities of the individual citizen. I have 
pointed out what seemed to me to be the source of the in- 
creased legislation which marks the present age. This legis- 
lation has not been the cause of the tremendous activity of 
modern times, but the result of it. It has been inevitable; 
and, in the broad view which such a subject demands has 
doubtless been, on the whole, beneficial. But that it has 
incidental evils, no one can deny, and I think no one can fail 
to see, who considers existing conditions. There are doubts 
and misgivings in the minds of thoughtful men, when they 
reflect on what is, and what may be. Does Opportunity now 
knock once at every gate? Does it or can it approach the 
gate if its right to do so is regulated by statute; or by the 





order of a union; or by a combination of capital; or py 
any form of repression? I have said and I do not doubt jt, 
that the enormous increase in the statutory reguli'ion o 
human affairs in our country and everywhere, is (1c ung. 


voidable result of the scientific impulse that came a ha} 
century Or more ago to us and to the entire world. \\ hethe; 
that impulse was for good or for evil, can not yet be «answer. 
ed. It has helped, and it has harmed; but on which side of 
the ledger the balance will stand at the end, who can guegg? 
The present moment, with all its splendor, its fullness of 
knowledge, its triumphs and its promises, is hardly an idea) 
one. Perhaps if we had time to think of it we should fing 
@ message worth our heed in those noble lines of Words. 


orth: 


“The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.” 


We did not, perhaps, choose the blare and confusion of 
the life in which we find ourselves entangled—but here we 
are. The one thing we ought all to work for, is to preven 
the obliteration of men. The danger of to-day is that the 
best and most promising of our youth, “the expectancy and 
rose of the fair State,” will be swallowed up, or, if you 
prefer the figure, ground up, in the wheels of a relentless, 
insatiable mechanism, that neither knows nor cares. Nine 
years ago, James M. Woolworth, my friend, my companion, 
of whom by the irony of fate I was called wpon to speak 
officially to-day when all my heart was going out to him and 
to the days that never can return, said in his annual address 
as president of this association: “The citizen, the person, 
the individual, living his own life, cherishing his own aspira- 
tions, making and meeting his own destiny, he is the integer; 
he is sacred; for him are ail the solicitudes.” Ah! if it were 
not for the solicitudes, how sweet life would be. The hope 
that stimulates and encourages human effort, the faith that 
makes us believe in the verities—these are the things worth 
clinging to, now and always. How the problem shall be 
solved, the mystery made clear, I do not pretend to know. 
We are so little, and life so large, that in the entire scope of 
things, not much is left to be counted among the certainties. 
And yet, I do not think we can be forgiven if we desert, or 
fly, or surrender. What we may do to reconcile individual 
right and individual freedom with the assured certainty of 
an increased exercise of governmental authority, we must 
do as lawyers, and still more as American citizens. We must 
remember that a great institutional government can not be 
carried on by men who fail to recognize what is, while seek- 
ing what ought to be; we must think less of what John 
Morley calls “small calculations and petty utilities” and more 
of the large possibilities that rest in the well-lirected effort 
of men, who possess the sublime faculty which Shakespeare 
characterized as godlike—the faculty of “looking before and 
after.” And out of it all, step by step, we shall go forward— 
maybe—to better things. But, anyway, we shall go forward 








A 444-YEAR LAWSUIT. 


In the two villages of Luceran and Lancoque, in the 
Alpes-Maritimes, France, June 10 was kept as a public holli- 
day to celebrate the end of a great lawsuit which had kept 
the two villages divided since Nov. 14, 1462. The question 
dispute was the possession of a piece of land at Lova, which 
each village claimed. A few days ago the court at Nice 
definitely settled the matter by dividing the land equally 
between the villages. 

The total cost of this lawsuit during the 444 years 
amounts to £30,000, while the value of the land in dispute 
was about £400. The law papers which had accumulated 
were docketed in 1,856 parcels, which weighed sixteen tons, 
and were stored in a large, disused church. 
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The Causes of Popular Dissatisfaction With the 


Administration of Justice.’ 
By Roscoe Pound. 


Dissatisfaction with the administration of justice is as , America. Assuming this, the first step must be diagnosis; and 


old as law. Not to go outside of our own legal system, dis- 
content has an ancient and unbroken pedigree. The Anglo- 
Saxon laws continually direct that justice is to be done 
equally to rich and to poor; (1) and the king exhorts that the 
peace be kept better than has been wont, (2) and that “men 
of every order readily submit each to that law 
which is appropriate to him (3)” The author of the apocryphal 
Mirror of Justices gives a list of 155 abuses in legal ad- 
ministration, and names it as one of the chief abuses of the 
degenerate times in which he lived that executions of judges 
for corrupt or illegal decisions had ceased (4). Wyclif com- 
plains that “lawyers make process by subtlety and cavila- 
tions of law civil, that is much heathen men’s law, and do 
not accept the form.of the gospel, as if the gospel were not 
so good as pagan’s law (5).” Starkey, in the reign of Henry 
VIII, says: “Everyone that can color reason maketh a stop 
to the best law that is beforetime devised (6).” James I. re- 
minded his judges that “the law was founded upon reason, , 
and that he and others had reasons as well as the judges (7).” 
In the Bighteenth Century, it was complained that the bench 
was occupied by “legal monks, utterly ignorant of human 
nature and of the affairs of men (8).” In the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury the vehement criticism of the period of the Reform- 
Movement needs only to be mentioned. In other words, as 
long as there have been laws and lawyers, conscientious and 
well-meaning men have believed that laws were mere arbi- 
trary technicalities, and that the attempt to regulate the re- 





lations of mankind in accordance with them resulted largely 
in injustice. But we must not be deceived by this innocu- 
ous and inevitable discontent with all law into overlooking 
or underrating the real and serious dissastifcation with 
courts and lack of respect for law which exists in the United 
States to-day. 

In spite of the violent opposition which the doctrine of 
judicial power over unconstitutional legislation at first en- 
countered, the tendency to give the fullest scope to the 
common-law doctrine of supremacy of law and to tie down 
administration by common-law liabilities and judicial review, 
was, until recently, very marked. To-day, the contrary ten- 
dency is no less marked. Courts are distrusted, and execu- 
tive boards and commissions with summary and plenary 
powers, freed, so far as constitutions will permit, from judi- 
cial review, have become the fashion. It will be assumed, 


‘then, that there is more than the normal amount of dissatis- 


faction with the present-day administration of justice in 


(1) e. g Secular Ordinance of Edgar, Cap. 1; Secular 
Ordinance Cnut, 2; Laws of Ethelred, VI., 1; Laws of Edward, 
preface. 


(2) Laws of Athelston, IV.; Laws of Edward, 4. 

(3) Laws of Ethelred, V., 4. 

(4) ‘Mirror, Chap. V., Sec. 1. 

(5) See Maitland, Englis; Law and the Renaissance, 53. 

(6) Id. 42. 

(7) Conference between King James I. and the Judges of 
England, 12 Rep. 63. 
* (8) Lord Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justices (3 Ed.) 

~~ A 





diagnosis will be the sole purpose of this paper. It will at- 
tempt only to discover and to point out the causes of current 
popular dissatisfaction. The inquiry will be limited, more- 
over, to civil justice. For, while the criminal law attracts 
more notice, and punishment seems to have greater interest 
for the lay mind than the civil remedies of prevention and 
compensation, the true interest of the modern community is 
in the civil administration of justice. Revenge and its mod- 
ern outgrowth, punishment, belong to the past of legal his- 
tory. The rules which define those invisible boundaries with- 
in which each may act without conflict with the activities of 
his fellows in a busy and crowded world, upon which in- 
vestor, promoter, buyer, seller, employer and employee must 
rely consciously or subconsciously in their every-day tran- 
sactions, are conditions precedent of modern social and in- 
dustrial organization. 

With the scope of inquiry so limited, the causes of dis- 
satisfaction with the administration of justice may be 
grouped under four main heads: (1) Causes for dissatisfaction 
with any legal system. (2) Causes lying in the peculiarities 
of our Anglo-American legal system. (3) Causes lying in 
our American judicial organization and procedure, and (4) 
Causes lying in the environment of our judicial administra- 
tion. 

It needs but a_ superficial acquaintance with litera- 
ture to show that all legal systems among all peoples have 
given rise to the same complaints. Even the wonderful 
mechanism of modern German judicial administration is said 
to be distrusted by the people on the time-worn ground that 
is one law for the rich and another for the poor. (9) 
It is obvious, therefore, that there must be some cause or 
causes inherent in all law and in all legal systems in order 
to produce this universal and invariable effect. These causes 
of dissatisfaction with any system of law I believe to be the 
following: (1) the necessarily mechanical operation of 
rules, and hence of laws, (2) the inevitable difference in 
rate of progress between law and public opinion, (3) the 


there 


| general popular assumption that the administration of jus- 


tice is an easy task, to which anyone is competent, and (4) 
popular impatience of restraint. 

The most iniportant and most constant cause of dis- 
satisfaction with all law at all times is to be found in the 
necessarily mechanical operation of legal rules. This is 
one of the penalties of uniformity. Legal history shows an 
oscillation between wide judicial discretion on the one hand 
and strict confinement of the magistrate by minute and de- 
tailed rules upon the other hand. From time to time more 
or less reversion to justice without law becomes necessary in 
order to bring the public administration of justice into 
touch with changed moral, social or political conditions. But. 
such periods of reversion result only in new rules or changed 
rules. In time the modes of exercising discretion become 
fixed, the course of judicial action becomes stable and uni- 





(9) Dr. Von Liszt, Professor at Berlin, delivered an ad 
dress in the Rathhaus, in Berlin, on this very subject recently, 
if we may credit press accounts. 
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delivered before the American Bar Association. 
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form, and the new element, whether custom or equity or 
natural law, becomes as rigid and mechanical as the old. 
This mechanical action of the law may be minimized, but 
it cannot be obviated. Laws are general rules; and the 
process of making them general involves elimination of the 
immaterial elements of particular controversies. If all 
controversies were alike or if the degree in which actual con- 
troversies approximate to the recognized types could be 
calculated with precision, this would not matter. The dif- 


ficulty is that in practice they approximate to these types ‘ 


in infinite gradations. When we eliminate immaterial fac- 
| tors to reach a general rule, we can never entirely avoid 
/ eliminating factors, which will be more or less material in 
some particular controversy. If to meet this inherent dif- 
ficulty in administering justice according to law we intro- 
Auce a udicial dispensing power, the result is uncertainty 
and an intolerable scope for the personal equation of the 
magistrate. If we turn to the other extreme and pile up ex- 
ceptions and qualifications and provisos, the legal system 
decomes cumbrous and unworkable. Hence, the law has al- 
Ways ended in a compromise, in a middle course between 
wide discretion and over-minute legislation. In reaching 
this middle ground, some sacrifice of flexibility of applica- 
tion to particular cases is inevitable. In consequence, the 
adjustment of the relations of man and man according to 
these rules will of necessity appear more or less arbitrary 
and more or less in conflict with the ethical notions of in- 
dividuals, 


‘In periods of absolute or generally received moral sys- 
tems, the contrast between legal results and strict ethical 
requirements will appeal only to individuals. In periods of 
free individual thought in morals and ethics, and especially 
in an age of social and industrial transition, this contrast is 
greatly intensified and appeals to large classes of society. 
Justice, which is the end of law, is the ideal compromise be- 
tween the activities of each and the activities of all in a 
<rowded world. The law seeks to harmonize these activi- 
ties and to adjust the relations of every man with his fel- 
Jows so as to accord with the moral sense of the community. 
When the community is at one in its ideas of justice, this 
is possible. When the community is divided and diversi- 
fied, and groups and classes and interests, understanding 
each other none too well, have conicting ideas of justice the 
task is extremely difficult. It is impossible that legal and 
ethical ideas should be in entire accord in such a society. 
The individual Ilcoks at cases one by one and measures 
them by his individual sense of right and wrong. The law- 
yer must look at cases in gross, and must measure them 
largely by an artificial standard. He must apply the ethics 
of the communiiy, not his own. If discretion is given him, 
his view will be that of the class from which he comes. 
If his hands are tied by law, he must apply the ethics of the 
past as formulated in common law and legislation. In 
either event, judicial and individual ethical standards will 
diverge. And this divergence between the ethical and the 
legal, as each individual sees it, makes him say with Luther, 
“good jurist, bad Christian.” (10) 

A closely related cause of dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of justice according to law is to be found in 
the inevitable difference in rate of progress between law and 
public opinion. In order to preclude corruption, to exclude 
the personal prejudices of magistrates, and to minimize in- 
dividual incompetency, law formulates the moral sentiments 
of the community in rules to which the judgments of tri- 
Sunals must conform. These rules, being formulations of 
public opinion, can not exist until public opinion has become 





(10) Courtney Kenny, Bonus Jurista Malus Christa, 19 
Law Quart. Rev. 326. 
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fixed and settled and can not change until a change of pub. 
lic opinion has become complete. It follows that tis din. 
culty in the -judicial administration of justice, like the pre 
ceding, may be minimized, but not obviated. In a ruje age 
the Teutonic moots in which every free man took 4 hang 


might be possible. But these tribunals broke dow: 


under 
pressure of business and became ordinary cour with 
permanent judges. The Athenians conceived that tie peo- 
ple themselves should decide each case. But the A henian 


dikastery, in which controversies were submitted to blocks 
of several hundred citizens by way of reaching the wil) ot 
the democracy, proved to register its caprice for 


(he mo 
,ment rather than its permanent will. Modern ex; rience 
with juries, especially in commercial causes, does not war. 


rant us in hoping much from any form of judicia! refep. 
endum. Public opinion must affect the administration ot 
justice through the rules by which justice is administereg 
rather through the direct administration. All inter/erence 
with the uniform and automatic application of these rules, 
when actual controversies arise, introduces an anti-legal 
element which becomes intolerable. But, as public opinion 
affects tribunals through the rules by which they decide, 
and these rules, once made, stand till abrogated or altered, 
any system of law will be made up of successive strata of 
rules and doctrines representing successive and often wide 
jly divergent periods of public opinion, In this sense, law js 
often in very truth a government of the living by the dead 
(11) The unconscious changes of judicial law-making and 
the direct alterations of legislation and codification operate 
to make this government by the dead reasonably tolerable. 
But here again we must pay a price for certainty and uni- 
formity. The law does not respond quickly in new condi- 
tions. It does uot change until ill effects are felt; often not 
until they are felt acutely. The moral or intellectual or 
economic chanze must come first. While it is coming, and 
until it is so complete as to affect the law and formulate 
itself therein, friction must ensure. In an age of rapid 
moral, intellecttal and economic changes, often crossing one 
another and producing numerous minor resultants, this fric- 
tion can not fail to be in excess. 

} A third perennial source of popular dissatisfaction with 
the administration of justice according to law may be found 
in the popular assumption that the administration of justice 
is an easy task to which any one is competent. Laws may 
be compared to the formulas of engineers. They sum up 
the experience of many courts with many cases and en- 
able the magistrate to apply that experience subconsciously. 
So, the formula enables the engineer to make use of the ac 
cumulated experience of past builders, even though he could 
not work out a step in its evolution by himself. A layman 
is no more competent to construct or to apply the one formr 
la enables the engineer to make use of the accumulated er 
perience of past builders, even though he could not work 
out a step in its evolution by himself. A layman is no more 
competent to construct or to apply the one formula than the 
other. Each requires special knowledge and special prepara 
tion. None the less, the notion that anyone is competent to 
adjudicate the intricate controversoies of a modern com 
munity contributes to the unsatisfactory administration of 
justice in many parts of the United States. The older states 
have generally outgrown it. But it is felt in extravagant 
power of juries, lay judges of probate, and legislative (12) 
or judicial law-making against stare decisis, in most of the 
commonwealths of the South and West. The public seldom 


\ realizes how much it is interested in maintaining the highest 


‘scientific standard in the administration of justice. There 





(11) Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 11, 514. 


(12) See an instance in the address of Jr. Justice Brow?, 
Rep. Am. Bar Assn., 1889, 282. 
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jg no more certain protection against corruption, prejudice, 
dasefeeling or incompetence, Publicity will avail some- 
thing. But the daily criticism of trained minds, the knowl- 
edge that nothing which does not conform to the principles 
wd received doctrines of scientific jurisprudence will es- 
cape notice, does more than any other agency for the every- 
ay purity and efficiency of courts of justice. 

Another necessary source of dissatisfaction with judi- 


‘cial adininistration of justice is to be found in popular im. 


patience of restraint. Law involves restraint and regulation, 


‘with the sheriff and his posse in the background to enforce 


i, But, however, necessary and salutary this restraint, men 
pave never been reconciled to it entirely. The very fact 
that it is a compromise between the individual and his fel- 
jows makes the individual, who must abate some part of his 
getivities in the interest of his fellows, more or less restive. 


‘fp an age of absolute theories, monarchical or democratic, 


this restiveness is acute. A conspicuous example is to be 
geen in the contest between the king and the common-law 
courts in the seventeenth century. An equally conspicuous 
gample is to be seen in the attitude of the frontiersman 
toward State-imposed justice. “The unthinking sons of the 
sagebrush,” says Owen Wister, “will tolerate anything which 
stands for discioline, good order, and obedience; and the man 
who lets another command him, they despise. I can think 
of no threat more evil for our democracy, for it is a fine thing 
diseased and perverted, namely, the spirit of independence 
gone drunk.” (13) This is an extreme. But in a lesser de- 
gree the feeling that each individual, as an organ of the 
sovereign democracy is above the law he helps to make, 
fosters everywhere a disrespect for legal methods and insti- 
tutions and a spirit of resistance to them. It is “the reason 
of this our artificial man the commonwealth,” says Hobbes, 
“and his command that maketh law.” (14) This man, however, 
isabstract. The concrete man in the street or tlte concrete 
nob is much more obvious; and it if no wonder that indi- 
viduals and even classes of individuals fail to draw the dis- 


tinction. 


A considerable portion of current dissatisfaction with 
the administration of justice must be attributed to the uni- 
versal causes just considered. Conceding this, we have next 
to recognize that there are potent causes in operation of a 
character entirely different. 

Under the second main head, causes lying in our pecu- 
liar legal system, I should enumerate five: (1) the indi- 
vidualist spirit of our common law, which agrees ill with a 
collectivist age, (2) the common-law doctrine of contentious 
procedure, which turns litigatiqn into a game, (3) political 
jealousy, due to the strain put upon our iegal system by the 
doctrine of supremacy of law, (4) the lack of general ideas 


4 or legal philosophy, so characteristic of Anglo-American law, 


which gives us petty tinkering where comprehensive reform 
is needed, and (5) defects of form due to the circumstance 
that the bulk of our legal system is still case-law. 

The first of these, conflict between the individualist 
spirit of the common law and the collectivist spirit of the 
present age, has been treated of on another occasion. (15) 
What was said then need not be repeated. Suffice it to point 
out two examples. From the beginning, the main reliance of 
our common-law system has been individual initiative. The 


f Iain security for the peace at common law is private prose- 


tution of offenders. The chief security for the efficiency and 
honesty of public officers is mandamus or injunction by a 
taxpayer to prevent waste of the proceeds of taxation. The 


— 


(13) Quoted in Ross, Foundations of Sociology, 388. 

(14) Leviathan, Chap. 26. 

(15) Do We Need a Philosophy of Law? 5 Columbia Law 
~ The Spirit of the Comm» Law, Green Bag, Janu- 





reliance for keeping public-service companies to their duty 
in treating all alike at reasonable price, is an action to re 
cover damages. Moreover, the individual is supposed at 
common law to be able to look out for himself and to need no 
administrative protection. If he is injured through contri- 
butory negligence, no theory of comparative negligence comes 


to his relief; if he hires as an employee, he assumes the risk j 


of the employment; if he buys goods, the rule is caveat 
emptor. In our modern industrial society, this whole scheme 
of individual initiative is breaking down. Private prosecu- 
tion has become obsolete. Mandamus and injunction have 
failed to prevent rings and bosses from plundering public 
funds. Private suits against carriers for damages have 
proved ne preventive of discrimination and extortionate rates. 
The doctrine of assumption of risk becomes brutal under 
modern conditions of employment. An action for damages is 
no comfort to us when we are sold diseased beef or poisonous 
canned goods. At all these points, and they are points of 
every-day contact with the most vital public interests, com- 
mon-lew meth failed. The courts have not 
been able to do the work which the commoplaw doctrine of 
supremacy of law imposed on them. A widespread feeling 
that the courts are inefficient has been a necessary result. 
But, along with this, another phase of the individualism of 
the common law has served to increase public irritation. At 
the very time the courts have appeared powerless themselves 
to give relief, they have seemed to obstruct public efforts to. 
get relief by legislation. The chief concern of the common 
law is to seciré and protect individual rights. “The public 
good,” says Blackstone, “is in nothing more essentially in- 
terested than in the protection of every individual’s private 
right.” (16) Such, it goes without saying, is not the popular 
view to-day. To-day we look to society for protection against 
individuals, natural or artificial, and we resent doctrines that 
protect these individuals against society for fear society will 
oppress us. But the common-law guaranties of individual 
rights are established in our constitutions, State and Federal. 
So that while in Bngland these common-law dogmas have had 
to give way to modern legislation, in America they stand con- 
tinually between the people, or large classes of the people, 
and legislation they desire. In consequence, the courts have 
been put in a false position of doing nothing and obstructing 
everything, which it is impossible for the layman to interpret 


aright. — 
A no less potent source of irritation lies in our American 
exaggerations of the common-law contentious procedure. The 


sporting theory of justice, the “instinct of giving the game 
fair play,” (17) as Prof. Wigmore has put it, is so rooted in 
the profession in America that most of us take it for a funda- 
mental legal tenet. But it is probably only a survival of the 
days when a lawsuit was a fight between two clans in which 
change of venue had been taken to the forum. So far from 
being a fundamental fact of jurisprudence, it is peculiar to 
Anglo-American iaw; and it bas been strongly curbed in 
modern English practice. With us, it is not merely in full 
acceptance, it has been developed and its collateral possi- 
bilities have been cultivated to the furthest extent. . Hence in 
America we take it as a matter of course that a judge should 
be a mere umpire, to pass upon objections and hold counsel 
to the rules of the game, and that the parties should fight 
out their own game in their own way without judicial inter- 
ference. We resent such interference as unfair, even when 
im the interests of justice.’ The idea that procedure must of 
necessity be wholly contentious disfigures our judicial ad- 
ministration at every point. It leads the most conscientious 
judge to feel that he is merely to decide the contest as coun- 
sel present it, according to the rules of the game, not to. 





(16) 
(17) 


1 Bl. Comm. 139. 
1 Wigmore, Evidence, 127. 
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search independently for truth and justice. It leads counsel | 
to forget that they are officers of the court and to deal with! 
the rules of law and procedure exactly as the professional 
football coach with the rules of the sport. It leads to exer- 
tion to “get error into the record,” rather than to dispose of 
the controversy finally and upon its merits. It turns witness- 
es, and especially expert witnesses, into partisans pure and 
simple. It leads to sensational cross-examinations “to affect 
credit,” which have made the witmess-stand “the slaughter- 
house of reputation.” (18) It prevents the trial court from re- 
straining the bullying of witnesses, -and creates a general 
dislike, if not fear, of the witness-function, which impairs the 
administration of justice. It keeps alive the unfortunate 
Exchequer-rule, dead in the country of its origin, accérding to 
which errors in the admission or rejection of evidence are 
presumed to be prejudicial and hence demand a new trial. 
It grants new trials because by imability to procure a bill of 
exceptions a party has lost the chance to play another inning 
in the game of justice. (19) It creates vested rights in errors of 
procedure, of the benefit whereof parties are mot to be de- 
prived. (20) The inquiry is not, what do substantive law and 
justice require? Instead, the inquiry is, have the rules of the 
game been carried out strictly? If any material infraction is 
discovered, just as the football rules put back the offending 
team five or ten or fifteen yards, as the case may be, our 
sporting theory of justice awards new trials, or reverses 
judgments, or sustains demurrers in the interest of regular 
play. 

The effect of our exaggerated contentious procedure is 
not only to irritate parties, witnesses and jurors in particu- 
lar cases, but to give to the whole community a false notion 
of the purpose and end of law. Hence comes, in large meas- 
ure the modern American race to beat the law. If the law 
is a mere game, neither the players who take part in it nor 
the public who witness it can be expected to yield to its 
spirit’ when their interests are served by evading it. And 
this is doubly true in a time which requires ali institutions 
to be economically efficient and socially useful. We need not 
wonder that one part of the community strain their oaths in 
the jury-box and find verdicts against unpopular litigants in 
the teeth of law and evidence, while another part retain 
lawyers by the year to advise how to evade what to them are 
unintelligent and umreasonable restrictions upon necessary 
modes of doing business. Thus the courts, instituted to ad- 
minister justice according to law, are made agents or abettors 
of lawlessness. 


Another source of irritation at our American courts is 
| political jealousy due to the strain put upon our legal sys- 
tem by the doctrine of the supremacy of law. By virtue of 
this doctrine, which has become fundamental in our polity, 
the law restrains, not individuals alone, but a whole people. 
The people so restrained ‘would be likely in any event to be 
jealous of the visible agents of restraint. Even more is this 
true in that the subjects which our constitutional polity 
commits to the courts are largely matters of economics, 
politics, and sociology, upon which a democracy is peculiarly 
sensitive. Not only are these matters made into legal ques- 
tions, but they are tried as incidents of private litigation. 
This phase of the common-law doctrine was felt as a griev- 
ance in the seventeenth century. “I tell you plainly,” said 
Bacon as attorney-general, in arguing a question of preroga- 
tive to the judges, “I tell you plainly it is little better than a 
by-let or crooked creek to try whether the king hath power 
to erect this office in an assize between Bromlow and Mich- 
ell.” (21) King Demos must feel much the same way at seeing 





(18) 2 Wigmore, Evidence, 1112. 

(19) Holland vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 52 Neb. 100. 
(20) DeGraw vs. Elmore, 50 N. Y. 1. 

(21) Collectanea Juridica, 1, 173. 
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the constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise tried jy an 
action of trespass, at seeing the validity of the lega! Lender 
laws tried on pleas of payment in private litigation, a Seeing 
the power of the Federal Government to carry on the Ciyy 
War tried judicially in admiralty, at seeing the incomet, 
overthrown in a stockholder’s bill to enjoin waste of cv rpora, 
assets, and at seeing the important political questions in the 
Insular Cases disposed of in forfeiture proceedings a:aing, g 
few trifling imports. .Nor is this the only phase of the com. 
mon-law doctrine of supremacy of law ‘which produces polit. 
cal jealousy of the courts. Even more must the layman je 
struck with the spectacle of law paralyzing administration 
which our polity so frequently presents. The difficultics wita 
writs of habeas corpus which the Federal Government ep. 
countered during the Civil War and the recent case of the 
income-tax will occur to you at once. In my own State, ip g 
few years we have seen a freight-rate law suspended by de 
cree of a court and have seen the collection of taxes from 
railroad companies, needed for the every-day conduct of pub 
lic business, tied up by an injunction. The strain pwt upon 
judicial imstitutions by such litigation is obviously very great! 
Lack of general ideas and absence of any philosophy of 
law, which hes been characteristic of our law from the be 
ginning and has been a point of pride at least since the time 
of Coke, (22) contributes its mite also toward the causes of 
dissatisfaction with courts. For one thing, it keeps us in the 
There is a strong aversion to straight. 
forward change of any important legal doctrine. The cry is, 
interpret it. But such interpretation is spurious. It is legis 
And to interpret an obnoxious rule out of existence 
ther than to meet it fairly and squarely by legislation isa 
fruitful source of confusion. Yet the bar are trained to it as 
an ancient common-law doctrine, and it has @ great hold upon 
the public. Hence if the law does not work well, says Bep 
tham with fine sarcasm, “it is never the law itself that is in 
the wrong; it is always some wicked interpreter of the law 


, that has corrupted and abused it.” (23) Thus another unnetes- 


sary strain is imposed upon our judicial system and courts 
‘are held for what should be the work of the legislature. 
The defects of form inherent in our system of case-law 
have been the subject of discussion and controversy too 
often to require extended consideration. Suffice it to say that 
the want of certainty, confusion, and incompleteness inherent 
in all case-law, and the waste of labor entailed by the pro 
digious bulk to which ours has attained, appeal strongly to the 
layman. The compensating advantages of this system, as 
seen by the lawyer and by the scientific investigator, are no 
apparent to him. What he sees is another phase of the 
great game; a citation-match between counsel, with a cer 
tainty that diligence can rake up a decision somewhere in 
support of any conceivable proposition. 
| Passing to the third head, causes lying in our judicial 
organization and procedure, we come upon the most efficiént 
causes of dissatisfaction with the paresent administration of 
justice in America. For I venture to say that our system of 
courts is archaic and our procedure behind the times. Un 
certainty, delay and expense, and above all, the injustice of 
deciding cases wpon points of practice, which are the mere 
etiquette of justice, direct results of the organization of ow 
courts and the backwardness of our procedure, have created 
a deep-seated desire to keep out of court, right or wrong, 0 
the part of every sensible business man in the community. 
Our system of courts is archaic in three respects: (1) 1 
its multiplicity of courts, (2) in preserving concurrent juris 
dictions, (3) in the waste of judicial power which it involves. 
The judicial organizations of the several States exhibit many 
differences of detail. But they agree in these three respects. 
Multiplicity of courts is characteristic of archaic law. I 





(22) Co. Lit. Preface. 
(23) Fragment on Government, XVII. 
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Anglo-Saxon law, one might apply to the Hundred, the Shire, 
the Witan, or the king in person. Until Edward I. broke up 
private jurisdidctions, there were the king's superior courts 
of law, the itinerant justices, the county courts, the local or 
communal courts and the private courts of lordships; besides 
which one might always apply to the king or the Great Coun- 
cil for extraordinary relief. When later the royal courts 
had superseded all others, there were the concurrent juris- 
dictions of King’s Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer, all 
doing the same work, while appellate jurisdiction was divided 
by King’s Bench, Exchequer Chamber and Parliament. In 
the Fourth Institute, Coke enumerates seventy-four courts. 
Of these, seventeen did the work that is now done by three, 
the County Courts, the Supreme Court of Judicature and the 
House of Lords. At the time of the reorganization by the 
Judicature Act of 1873, five appellate courts and eight courts 
of first instance were consolidated into the one Supreme 
Court of Judicature. It was the intention of those who de- 
vised the plan of the Judicature Act to extend the principle 
of unity of jurisdiction by cutting off the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords and by incorporating the County 
Courts in the newly formed Supreme Court as branches 
thereof. (24) The recommendation as to the County Courts was 
not adopted, and the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords was restored in 1875. In this way the unity and sim- 
plicity of the original design were impaired. But the plan, 
although adopted in part only, deserves the careful study 
of American lawyers as a model modern judicial organiza- 
tion. Its chief features were: (1) to set up a single court, 
complete in itself, embracing all superior courts and juris- 
dictions, (2) to include im this one court, as a branch there- 
of, a single court of final appeal. In the one branch, the 
court of first instance, all original jurisdiction at law, in 
equity. in admiralty, in bankruptcy, in probate and in divorce 
was to be consolidated; in the other branch, the court of 
appeal, the whole reviewing jurisdiction was to be estab- 
lished. This idea of unification, although not carried out 
completely, has proved most effective. Indeed, its advantages 
are self-evident. Where the appellate tribunal and the court 
of first instamece are branches of one court, all expense of 
| transfer of record, of transcripts, bills of exceptions, writs 
of error and citations is wiped out. The records are the 
Tecords of the court of which each tribunal is but a branch. 
The court and each bramech thereof. knows its own records, 
and no duplication and certification is required. Again, all 
appellate practice, with its attendant pitfalls, and all waste 
of judicial time in ascertaining how or whether a case has 
been brought into the court of review is done away with. 
One may search the recent English reports in vain for a case 
where an appeal has miscarried on a point of practice. Cases 
; appellate procedure are wanting. In effect there is no 
such thing. The whole attention of the court and of counsel 
is concentrated upon the cause. On the other hand, our 
American reports bristle with fine points of appellate proce- 
| dure. More than four per cent of the digest paragraphs of 
| the last ten volumes of the American Digest have to do with 
Appeal and Error. In ten volumes of the Federal Reporter, 
Mamely, volumes 129 to 139, covering decisions of the Circuit 
Courts of Appeals from 1903 till the present, there is an 
average of ten decisions upon points of appellate practice to 
the volume. Two cares to the volume, on the average, turn 
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wholly upon appellate procedure. In the ten volumes there 
are six civil cases turning upon the question whether error 
or appeal was the proper mode of review, and in two civil 
cases the question was whether the Circuit Court of Appeals 
was the proper tribunal. I have referred to these reports be- 
cause they represent courts in which only causes of import- 
ance may be brought. The State reports exhibit the same 
condition. In ten volumes of the Southwestern Reporter, the 
decisions of the Supreme Court and Courts of Appeals of 
Missouri show that nearly twenty per cent involve points of 
appellate procedure. In volume 87, of 53 decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and 97 of the Courts of Appeals, 28 are taken up 
im whole or in part with the mere technics of obtaining a re 
view. All of this is sheer waste which a modern judicial 
organization would obviate. 

Even more archaic is our system of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion of State and Federal courts in causes involving diversity 
of citizenship; a system by virtue of which causes continu- 
ally hang in the air between two courts, or, if they do stick 
in one court or the other, are liable to an ultimate over- 
turning because they stuck in the wrong court. A few sta- 
tistics on this point may be worth while. In the ten volumes 
of the Federal Reporter referred to, the decisions of the Cir- 
cult Courts of Appeals im civil cases average 76 to the vol- 
ume. Of these, on the average, between four and five in a 
volume are decided on points of Federal jurisdiction. In a 
little more than one to each volume, judgments of Circuit 
Courts are reversed on points of jurisdiction. The same 
volumes contain on the average 73 decisions of Circuit Courts 
in civil cases to each volume. Of these, six, on the average, 
are upon motivns to remand to the State Courts, and between 
eight and nine are upon other points of Federal jurisdiction. 
Moreover, twelve cases in the ten volumes were remanded on 
the form of the petition for removal. In other words, in 19.3 
per cent of the reported decisions of the Circuit Courts the 
question was whether those courts had jurisdiction at all; and 
in seven per cent of these that question depended on the 
form of the pleadings. A system that permits this and re- 
verses four judgments a year because the cause was brought 
in or removed to the wrong tribunal, is out of place in a 





modern business community. All original jurisdiction should — 


be concentrated. ‘It ought to be Impossible for a Galise to fail 
pecause brought in the wrong place. A simple order of trans- 
fer from one docket to another im the same court ought to be 
enough. There should be no need of new papers, no trans- 
cripts, no bandying of cases from one court to another on 
orders of removal and of remand, no beginnings again with 
new process. 

Judicial power may be wasted in three ways: (1) by 
rigid districts or courts or jurisdictions, so that business may 
be congested in one court while judges in amother are idle, 
(2) by consuming the time of courts with points of pure 
practice, when they ought to be investigating substantial con- 
troversies, and (3) by nullifying the results of judicial action 
by unnecessary retrials. American judicial systems are de- 
fective in all three respects. The Federal Circuit Courts and 
Circuit Courts of Appeals are conspicuous exceptions in the 
first respect, affording a model of flexible judicial organiza- 
tion. But in nearly all of the States rigid districts and hard 
and fast lines between courts operate to delay busifess in 
one court while judges in another have ample leisure. In 
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the second respect, waste of judicial time upon points of 
practice, the intricacies of Federal jurisdiction and the sur- 
vival of the obsolete Ohinese Wall between law and equity 
in procedure make our Federal courts no less conspicuous 
sinners. In the ten volumes of the Federal Reporter exam- 
ined, of an average of 76 decisions of the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals in each volume, two turn upon the distinction be 
tween law and equity in procedure and not quite one judg- 
ment to each volume is reversed on this distinction. In an 
average of 73 decisions a volume by the Circuit Courts, more 
than three in each volume involve this same distinction, and 
not quite two in each volume turn upon it. But many States 
that are supposed to have reformed procedure scarcely make 
a better showing. 

Each State has to a great extent its own procedure. But 
it is not too much to say that all of them are behind the 
times. We struck one great stroke in 1848 and have rested 
complacently or contented ourselves with patchwork amend- 
meni ever since. The leading ideas of the New York Code 
of Civil Procedure marked a long step forward. But the 
work was done too hurriedly and the plan of a rigid code, 
going into minute detail, was clearly wrong. A modern prac- 
| tice act lays down the general principles of the practice and 
‘ leaves details to rules of court. The New York Code Com- 
mission was appointed in 1847 and reporfed in 1848. If we 
except the Connecticut Practice Act of 1878, which shows 
English influence, American reform in procedure has stopped 
substantially where that commission left it. In England, 
beginning with 1826 and ending with 1874, five commissions 
have put forth nine reports upon this subject. (25) As a conse- 
quence, we have nothing in America to compare with the 
radical treatment ‘of pleading in the English Judicature Act 
and the orders based thereon. We still try to record, not the 
case. We are still reversing judgments for nonjoinder and 
misjoinder. The English practice of joinder of parties 
against whom relief is claimed in the alternative, rendering 
judgment against any that the proof shows to be liable and 
dismissing the rest, makes am American lawyer rub his eyes. 
We are still reversing judgments for variance. We still re- 
verse them because the recovery is in excess of the prayer, 
though sustained by the evidence. (26) 


But the worst feature of American procedure is the lavish 
granting of new trials. In the ten volumes of the Federal 
Reporter referred to, there are, on the average, 26 writs of 
error in civil cases to the volume. New trials are awarded 
on the average in eight cases a volume, or nearly 29 per 
cent. In the State Courts, the proportion of new trials to 
causes reviewed, as ascertained from investigation of the 
five last volumes of each series of the National Reporter 
system rums over 40 per cent. In the three last volumes of 
the New York Reports (180-182), covering the period from 
December 6, 1904, to October 24, 1905, forty-five new trials 
are awarded. Nor is this all. In one case in my own State (27) 
an action for personal injuries was tried six times, and one 
for breach of contract (28) was tried three times and was four 
times in the Supreme Court. When with this we compare 
the statistics of the English Court of Appeal, which does not 
grant to exceed twelve new trials a year, or new trials in 


(24) Report of Judicature Commission, 1869, p. 13. 

(25) .Lord Eldon’s Commission, 1826, Royal Commis- 
sion, 1829, 1830, 1832, Commission on Pleading and Practice 
in Courts of Common Law, 1851, 1853, 1860, Chancery Com- 
missioners, 1852, 1854, 1856, Judicature Commissioners, 1869- 
1874. 


(26) Brought vs. Cherokee Nation (C. C. A.) 129 Fed. 
192. 

(27) Omaha St. R. Co. vs. Bossan, 95 N. W. 617, Cf. 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. Hillmon (C. C. A.) 107 Fed, 834 
(tried six times). 


(28) Wittenberg vs. Molyneaux, 60 Nebr. 107. 
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about three per cent of the cases reviewed, it is evident that 
our methods of trial and of review are out of date. 

A comparison of the volume of business dispose! of by 
English and by American courts will flustrate the Waste 
and delay caused by archaic judicial organization an obs 
lete procedure. In England there are twenty-three judges ot 
the High Court, who dispose, on the average of 5,600 eo. 
tested cases and have before them, in one form or anothe 
some 80,000 cases each year. In Nebraska there are cwenty. 
eight district judges, who have no original probate jurisdis. 
tion and no jurisdiction in bankruptcy or admiralty, and they 
had upon their dockets last year 4,320 cases, of which the 
disposed of about 70 per cent. England and Wales, with, 
population in 1900 of 32,000,000, employ for their whole ciyj 
litigation 95 judges; thet is, 37 in the Supreme Court an 
House of Lords, and 58 County judges. Nebraska, with , 
population in 1900 of 1,066,000, employs for the same purpose 
129. But these 129 are organized on an antiquated system 
and their time is frittered away on mere points of lezal ei. 
a 

Finally, under the fourth and last head, causes lying in 
the environment of our judicial administration, we may dis 
tinguish six: (1) popular lack of interest in justice, whic 
makes juryservice a bore and the vindication of right and 
law secondary to the trouble and expense involved, (2) the 
strain put upon the law in that it has to-day to do the work 
of morals also, (3) the effect of transition to a period a 
legislation, (4) the putting of our courts into politics, (5) the 
making the legal profession into a trade which has super 
seded the relation of attorney and client by that of employer 
and employee, and (6) public ignorance of the real workings 
ef courts due to ignorant and sensational reports in the press 
, Bach of these deserves consideration, but a few points only 
\may be noticed. Law is the skeleton of social order. kt 
must be “clothed upon by the flesh and blood of morality.” (29) 
The present is a time of transition in the very foundations 
of belief and of conduct. Absolute theories of morals and 
supernatural sanctions have lost their hold. Conscience and 
individual responsibility are relaxed. In other words, the 
law is strained to do double duty, and more is expected of it 
than in a time when morals as a regulating agency are more 
efficacious. Another strain upon our judicial system results 
from the crude and unorganized character of American legis 
lation in a period when the growing point of law has drifted 
to legislation. When, in consequence, laws fail to produce 
the anticipated effects, judicial] administration shares the 
blame. Worse than this is the effect of laws not intended to 
be enforced. These parodies, like the common-law branding 
of felons, in which a piece of bacon used to be interposed be 
,tween the branding-iron and the criminal’s skin (30) breed 
\disrespect for law. Putting courts into politics and com 
pelling judges to become politicians in many jurisdictions 
has almost destroyed the traditional respect for the bench 
Finally, the ignorant and sensational reports of judicial pro 
ceedings, from which alone a great part of the public may 
judge of the daily work of the courts, completes the im 
pression that the administration of justice is but a game. 
There are honorable exceptions, but the average press reports 
distract. attention frcm the real proceeding to petty tilts of 
counsel, encounters with witnesses and sensational by-inci 
dents. In Nebraska, not many years since, the Federal] Court 
enjoined the execution of an act to regulate insurance com 
panies. (31) In press accounts of the proceeding, the cor 
spiracy clause of the bill was copied in extenso under the 
headline “Conspiracy Charged,” and it was made to appear 


(29) Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 6 Ed. 457. 
(30) Bentham, Theory of Legislation (tr. by Hildreth) 
401. 


(31) Niagara Fire Ins. Co. vs. Cornell, 110 Fed. 816. 
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that the ground of the injunction was a conspiracy between 
the State officers and some persons unknown. It cannot be 
expected that the public shall form any just estimate of our 
courts of justice from such data. 


Reviewing the several causes of dissatisfaction with th 
administration of justice which have been touched upon, it 
will have been observed that some inhere in all law and are 
the penalty we pay for uniformity; that some inhere in our 
political institutions amd are the penalty we pay for local 
self-government and independence from beaurocratic control; 
that some inhere in the circumstances of an age of transition 
and are the penalty we pay for individua] freedom of thought 
and universal education. These will take care of themselves 
But too much of the current dissatisfaction has a just origin 
in our judicial organization and procedure. The causes that 
lie here must be heeded. Our administration of justice is 
pot decadent. It is simply behind the times. Political judges 
were known in England down to the last century. Lord 
Kenyon, as Master of the Rolls, sat in Parliament and took 
as active a part in political squabbles in the House of Com- 








mons, as our State judges today in party conventions. (32) 
Dodson and Fogg and Sargeant Buzzfuzz wrought in an atmos- 
phere of contentious procedure. Benthan tells us that in 1,797 
out of 550 pending writs of error, 543 were shams or vexatious 
contrivances for delay. (33) Jarndyce and Jarndyce dragged 
out its weary course in chancery only half a century ago. 
We are simply stationary in that period of legal] history. 
With law schools that are rivalling the achievements of 
Bologna and of Bourges to promote scientific study of the 
law, with active bar associations in every State to revive 
professional feeling and throw off the yoke of commercialism, 
with the passing of the doctrine that politics too is a mere 
game to be played for its own sake, we may look forward 
confidently to deliverance from the sporting theory of justice: 
we may look forward to a near future when our courts will be | 
swift and certain agents of justice, whose decisions will be 
acquiesced in and respected by all. 


Lord Campbell, Lives of the Chief Justices (3 Ed.) 


Works. VII. 214. 








The Minority 


(Air: 


“What is this tumult in the street?” said Magnate-under-Fire; 

“The dumb have found a voice at last,” said Lawyer-under- 
Hire; 

“What is the meaning of that shout?” said Magnate-under- 
Fire; 

“They say they’re asking for their own,” said Lawyer-under- 
Hire. 


“For they’re sick and weary waiting till you raise the | 


dividend, 
And they’re asking an accounting for each blessed cent 
you spend, 
And details of all the business from beginning to the end, 
And they mean to make things lively at the meet- 
ing!” 


“Just see the surplus I’ve piled up,” said- Magnate-under-Fire; 
“They, too, could use it, so they say,” said Lawyer-under-Hire; 
“From rivals I'd our secrets guard,” said Magnate-under-Fire; 


“Our rivals’ practices they cite,” said Lawyer-under-Hire. 
“For they’re tired of simply guessing if their stock’s a 





buy or sell, 


Stockholders. 


“ Danny Deever.” ) 


Rather grudge that we insiders can the market course 
foretell; 


When control we sell at profit, they demand to share as 
well, 
And they’re bound to make things lively at the meet- 
ing!” 
“They once gave proxies cheerfully,” 
Fire; 
“They've learned that meekness doesn’t pay,” said Lawyer- 
under-Hire; 
“They're only a minority,” said Magnate-under-Fire; 
“It only makes them fight the more,” said Lawyer-under-Hire; 
“For the insurrection’s spreading; just the opening round 
we saw 
In Wells-Fargo, Wabash, Westinghouse, Lake Shore and 
Kanawha, 
And there’s some of them are making threats to call 
upon the law, 
And they all are making trouble at the meetings!” 


—Boston News Bureau Poet. 


said Magnate-under- 
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The Jurisprudence of Lawlessness.” 
By Thomas J. Kernan. 





A few weeks ago I received from a great metropolitan LAW III. 
journal a telegraphic request for a legal opinion stated sub- Any man who seduces an innocent girl may, withouy a 
stantially as follows: hearing, be shot, or stabbed, to death by her or an: near 
“A man of wealth takes a young and beautiful girl under | relative of hers; and if deemed necessary by the layer, 
his protection. After the lapse of a year or more, she marries | such shooting or stabbing, may be done in the back, or while 
another man of wealth. After the marriage, her former pro- lying in wait. 
tector does not renew his relations with her, but makes dis- LAW IV. 
paraging and insulting remarks about her, and her husband Any man who traduces a virtuous woman's character 
kills him without warning. Does this statement of facts pre- | for chastity may be shot with impunity by her, or by her 
sent a case that would warrant a jury in returning a verdict | husband, or any near relative; but the offender must first be 
of ‘not guilty’ under the ‘unwritten law? given an opportunity to deny and disprove the charge, or to 
I promptly replied that I was unable to give an opinion | retract and apologize. 
upon the case stated as I was an attorney-at-law and not an LAW V. 
attorney-at-lawlessness. The evident good faith and charming The survivor of a fatal duel must be acquitted, if tie duel 
naivete of this request, however, started a train of thought | was fairly conducted according to the time-honore: provi- 
that ended in the query: ‘Do not we in America have, in | sions of the Code of Honor. 
reality, a jurisprudence, as it were, of lawlessness as well LAW VI. 
as a jurisprudence of law? The more thought I have given Any man who kills another in a fair fight shall not b- 


this subject the more thoroughly convinced I have become that | found guilty, either of murder or manslaughter, ou! 
we have such a jurisprudence with its general principles—or | be acquitted, even though he be the sole aggressor. 
rules, if you object to the use of the word principles in such LAW VIL 

a connection—its particular exceptions, refinements and dis- The lie direct and certain other well known opprobrious 
tinctions. It is a jurisprudence which has almost assumed the | epithets, which constitute mortal insult, are each equal toa 
dignity and symmetry of a system. It is neither legislative | pjow, and any of them justifies an assault. 

nor judge-made. It might, not inaptly, be styled a system of LAW VIII. 

jury-made lawlessness, or juries’ imprudence, which recog- In prosecutions for stealing horses, cattle or hogs, the 
nizes rights that are forbidden by law and denies rights that | presumption of innocence is shifted in favor of the live stock, 
are granted by law. Necessarily it has no codes or text | and the accused is presumed to be guilty. 

books, hence its preeminent claim to the title of “The Un- LAW IX. 

written Law.” It is in flagrant violation of all statutes, hence In all civil suits by natural persons against corporations, 
it is styled by its advocates, “The Law Above the Statutes” | the dcfendant corporation is presumed to be liable, and can 
or “The Higher Law.” It has its basic foundation in the | establish want of liability only by a cleat and decided prepon- 
public opinion of the communities in which it prevails, and | qgerous of evidence. 

has all the certainty and sanction that constitutions or LAW X. 


statutes could give it. In every action by employee against employer for per 
It is not my purpose at this time to codify this juris- | sonal injury, the plaintff shall recover damages, unless the 
prduence of lawlessness or to make an exhaustive com- | defendant employer proves want of liability beyond a reason 
mentary upon it. The subject is too vast to be thus treated | able doubt; and, in all such cases, the measure of damages 
within the limits of a paper of this character. I shall merely | shall be the pitiful condition of the plaintiff, the sympathy of 
formulate its fundamental rules constituting, as it were, the | the jury and the ability of the employer to pay. 
‘decalogue of the system, endeavor to trace their origin and All of the foregoing lawless laws are in full force and ef- 
find the reasons, if possible, of their validity and persistence, | fect in some parts of this great and growing republic; and 
touch upon their effects upon society and ask if some of | some of them in all parts of it. Wherever they are effective, 
them may not be amended and legally adopted into the juris- | they are enforced with much greater certainty and celerity, 
prudence of law, and the rest wholly abrogated or made | than any written statutes or sacred constitutions. Their er- 
‘harmless. istence poses a problem for American lawyers, the solution 
This jurisprudence of lawlessness has both its crimi- | of which is destined to test severely their ability, courage and 
nal and its civil features. I have undertaken to formulate | patriotism. 
the system’s decalogue in the following ten cardinal laws: It will be observed that most of these lawless laws are 
LAW I. operative within the domain of criminal law; but we shall 
Any man who commits rape upon a woman of chaste char- | see later that those operative within the domain of civil 
‘acter shall, without trial or hearing of any kind, be instantly | rights are none the less important. All of them, in their last 
put to death by his captors or other body of respectable citi- | analysis, have their origin and source in some real or sup 
zens not less than three in number; and they shall have the | posed failure, defect or injustice of the law itself; most of 
right to determine the mode of execution, which may be | the lawless rights they establish are granted by them as the 
both cruel and unusual, the Constitution and laws of the | counterparts of the real or supposed lawful wrongs which 
State and of the United States to the contrary notwithstand- | they are meant to compensate. The slow and painful pro 


must 


‘ing. cesses of the courts and the utter inadequacy of all legal 
LAW IL. remedy for certain crimes have given rise to all the rest. 
Any man who commits adultery may be put to death with They seem to be abnormal and malignant growths upon 


impunity by the injured husband, who shall have the right | the body of the law, and they must either be excised ™ 
to determine the mode of execution, be it never so cowardly. | removed by constitutional treatment of the legal system itself. 








*Read before the American Bar Association at St. Paul, Minn. 
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The indicated remedy is necessarily legal, and it is the first 
great duty of American lawyers to discover and apply the 
remedy. That some radical remedy is the crying need of the 
dour none can deny. When the punisament o/ crime itself 
becomes a crime, all organized government is shaken to its 
foundation stones and the fabric of civilization ig fast totter- 
ing to its fall. It surely, then, behooves us, as the con- 
gervators of order and the preservers of civilization, to con- 
sider this subject most seriously and most closely. 

These bastard laws of violence and wrong, like real laws, 
have their evolution from infancy through adolescence to 
maturity and thence to decay. Some of those we have cited 
are now in the full vigor of youth, some have reached the 
fullness of maturity and some are falling into their decad- 
ence.. Let us consider them somewhat in detail. 

The strongest one of them all is the first which has been 
designated “Law L.,,” relative to the violation of women by 
peasts in human form. This seems to be a law of almost 
universal application everywhere, and both the atrocious 
crime and its illegal and inhuman punishment seem to be 
alarmingly on the increase. It is a.most émpossible to read 
the morning paper any day in the year without seeing the 
report either of such a crime or suca a punishment, often 
of both, and not seldom of more than one instance of each. 

This deplorable condition of affaings has lately been ac- 
centuated and emphasized by the nullification of. the de 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States by a 
Tennessee lynching and the public shooting of a rapist in 
the presence of the Governor of South Carolina; while, of 
late years, the horrors of torture and the stake have been 
borrowed from the dark ages to add to the brutality of the 
terrible spectacle. It is impossible that the best, or even a 
high type of civilization can be developed or, having already 
been developed, can endure in a country where such atrocities 
are permitted, and worse still, find their advocates and 
apologists. It may be trite, but it is as true as it is trite, 
that there is no safety beyond the realms where rules the 
law unchallenged in serene and sublime majesty proclaiming 
with the very voice of Deity: “Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay.” 

The first great fundamental right of everyone accused of 
crime is a fair and impartial trial, and where this is denied 
liberty dies, persona] security perishes from the earth and 
all human rights ere crucified. It matters not how heinous 
the crime, or how guilty the criminal, this first great right 
of man must be preserved. It may, it is true, sometimes 
prove the means of escape for the guilty, but it is the only 
protection of the innocent. To those who ask: “If it be 
only necessary to deny, what will become of the guilty?” It 
may be fitly answered in the words of the Roman Caesar: 
“If it be only necessary to accuse, what then will become 
of the innocent?” No, this inalienable right cannot be justly 
denied to any man and should be accorded even to Judas 
Iscariot if he were called before an earthly tribunal to answer 
for his betrayal of the Master. Apart from the crime under 
discussion. there is perhaps nothing more revolting to the 
human heart than the punishment of the innocent. To pre 
vent this, all constitutions and all systems of law provide 
for the careful judicial investigation of all criminal accusa- 





happens that an innocent man is convicted and punished, as 


witness the Dreyfus case which so shocked the world. When 
an insensate and infuriated mob usurps and exercises the 
functions of the judiciary and arrogates to itself the right 
to mete ouc life or death to a fellow human being, what safety 
is there then for the citizen? What protection for the inno 
cent? How many guiltless men have thus been condemned 
and executed by lawless mobs can never be known, but it 
is certain that many more will be added to the number unless 
this evil practice is soon arrested. 

The outrage upon the rights of the individual accused is 
not all of the evil engendered and propagated by the resort 
to lynch lew in such cases with its frequent attendant horrors 
of torture, mutilation and the stake. The wound inflicted 
wpon the law and upon society is even deeper-and more 
ghastly. The flagrant violation and open defiance of law 
involved im the practice sets all law and authority at naught. 
It degrades the courts, debases the administration of justice, 
brings judges, juries and lawyers all into contempt and strikes 
at the very roots of all social order. 

One of the most deplorable results of such open and 
violent infractions of the law is their baleful educational in- 
fluence. Apart from their evil influence upon the formation 
of the character of the youth of the country, apart from the 
fact that men who have participated in such an execution 
have now stained their hands with human blood and will be 
all the more ready to share in other executions of the same 
kind, these men who have done this and escaped punishment, 
and even heard themselves applauded for it, are apt to think 
that if they have in this case administered justice so much 
better than the courts, they are able to do equally as well 
in all other cases, and that the courts of justice are mere 
useless survivals of an effete and decadent civilization which 
may as well be abolished or, at least, entirely ignored. Thus 
the road to anarchy is opened wide with the gaunt, grim 
figure of the red spectre grinning in the distance. 

In view of the utter fiendishness of the crime, some of us. 
might be willing to waive even these potent objections to 
lynch law if it were effective to prevent the crime; but it is 
not. Experience has clearly demonstrated that it has abso- 
lutely no deterrent effect. 

If, then, lynch law is an unmixed evil and utterly in- 
effective to prevent repetitions of the crimes it punishes, why 
is it that it is tolerated and even approved and applauded 
in co many highly organized, highly civilized and thoroughly 
refined communities in our country? The question is perti- 
nent, and it will be necessary to find the true answer before 
we cam hope to discover the remedy. The ready answer of 
the apologists for lynch law is that to require the victim to 
testify in open courts to the facts necessary to convict is 
to repeat the outrage. In the case of a pure and modest 
woman, this is unquestionably a powerful argument; but the 
men who string up the fiend in human shape, or riddle his 
body with bullets or burm the cringing wretch at the stake, 
are not spurred to this frenzied action by any such consid- 
eration; such a logical argument comes in cooler moments 
as am after thought. It is their overwhelming horror at the 
unspeakable fiendishness of the crime and their clear con- 





tions. In spite of every possible precaution, it sometimes 





viction that no punishment now provided by law is adequate 
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ito expiate it that sends the red blood pulsing from the surging 
heart to the heated brain, there to cry aloud for vengeance, 
that brooks no delay and demands sure, swift and sudden 
death as ue only atonement. 

Any remedy for lynching, to be effective, must remove 
all excuse for it, otherwise it will be merely a remedy for 
symptoms of the malady, and foredoomed to ignominious 
failure. The proof of certain brutal facts, now required by 
law, must be dispensed with, and the attempt, accompanied 
by actual personal violence, must constitute the crime. In 
the case of any pure and modest woman, the outrage to her 
feelings is completed by such an attempt, and the crime also 
should be held to be then completed. 

The testimony of witnesses should be taken in cam- 
era, in the presence of the accused and counsel and such per- 
sons only as the judge may admit to the hearing. The esti- 
mony, when taken, should be held inviolate, as is now done 
in certain divorce cases in some of the States. The publica- 
tion of sensational reports of the proceedings im court should 
be prohibited by law. The trial should be speedy, and there 
should be no appeal. The judgment of the court should be 
instantly executed. 

Attempts and the personal violence that accompanies 
them vary so greatly with the circumstances and the persons 
concerned in each particular case that the jury should have 
the right to render a verdict of guilty, -with or without, capital 
punishment. It is safe to say that they will always impose 
the death penalty in all proper cases. Where a verdict of 
guilty without capital punishment is rendered, the judge 
should have a large discretion in the imposition of the pen- 
alty, in order that he may be able to make the punishment 
fit the crime. But where the verdict is guilty with capital 
punishment, swift and inexorable death, in horrid form, 
should be the inevitable penalty. The crime stands alone in 
horror among all crimes, and its punishment too should stand 
alone in terror among all punishments. The convict should 
be executed in public by some form of death so supremely 
horrible as to strike terror even to the hearts of fiends them- 
selves. 

The English in India found that the death penalty had 
no terrors for the mutinous Sepoys until they began to blow 
them into eternity from the mouths of cannon. It might be 
well legally to destroy our human fiends by blowing them 
into atoms with dynamite, or by casting them into a burning 
pit, simulating as nearly as may be the popular conception 
of the fires of hell. Only such a death will ever seem ade- 
quate punishment for such a crime. If the punishment be in- 
human, is there anything human about the crime or the 
criminal? Is any sacrifice too great to be demanded in expi- 
ation of such a crime? If it is not granted by the law, the 
wild cry for vengeance of a people writhing in dumb, helpless 
agony will continue to be heard and heeded by the mob; and 
lawless executions will increase in number and in horror. The 
situation is daily becoming more unbearable, and we lawyers 
must end it or cease boasting of our usefulness to civilization 
and society. 

Laws II, III and IV of our decalogue may be considered 
together, as they are all of the same character, denounce 
offenses against women and impose the death penalty. It is 
interesting to note the careful distinctions and_ studied refine- 
ments made by this barbarous code of lawlessness which are 
well illustrated by these three of its laws. It will be observed 
that the adulterer may be slain by the husband alone, while 
the seducer and the slanderer may be put to death either by 
his victim or by any near relative of hers. Mark also that 
the adulterer and the seducer may be assassinated without 
warning of any kind, while the slanderer must have a hearing 
and be given a chance for his life. 

None of these three laws are so widely recognized and 
enforced as Law I, but they are recognized and obeyed to an 
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extent sufficient to make them extremely dangerous bo'h to 
individuals and to society. When any one of them is sot up 
in defense of a prosecution for homicide, it is seldom, in:ieed, 
that the accused is convicted; and who ghall say how ofte, 
they are thus falsely pleaded to excuse bloody murder? While 
their enforcement is not usually attended with the multiplieg 
horrors of lynching, yet they are amenable to all the other 
potent objections to that bloody custom and to some others 
peculiarly their own. The bloody work of the lyncher is not 
a solitary crime; it is usually done, to some extent at least, ip 
the open, but the offenses denounced by these three laws are 
usually punished by cowardly assassination at the han:is of 
one man without sponsors or witnesses. In case of rape there 
is always, at least, proof of the corpus delicti; this is fre 
quently lacking in cases of adultery, seduction and slander, 
When we add to this grave defect in the proof of a capital 
crime the many powerful motives to charge these offenses 
falsely in justification of homicide prompted by other motives 
it becomes evident that no civilized State can long endure 
them and that they must be abrogated. 

They all probably have for their raison d’etre the absurdly 
inadequate remedy provided by law. In many of the States 
none of these offenses are punishable as crimes, and the in- 
jured person is relegated to a civil action for damages. What 
consolation does such a remedy bring to outraged husband or 
innocent girl victim, or her family, for a happy hearthstone 
desolated and a precious life blasted forever? “The jingling 
of the guinea” never did and never will “help the hurt that 
honor feels.” What surprise is it, then, that one so deeply 
injured should himself seek redress when the law gives him 
none? Such crimes should be made felonies at law and their 
perpetrators should be clad in stripes. The humiliation of a 
public trial should be spared the victims. Such trials, both 
civil and criminal, should be had in camera, and whatever 
evidence is reduced to writing should be put under seal and 
kept under seal until it shall no longer be necessary to 
keep it, when it should be destroyed. When an appeal to the 
law can be made without real or supposed loss of dignity and 
with reasonable certainty, that a penalty commensurate with 
the crime will be inflicted, these three lawless laws will cease 
to have effect and the number of bloody murders in these 


United States will visibly decrease. Ged speed the day when - 


this shall be! 

It is customary nowdays to say that the duel belongs to a 
barbarous age that is past, and that the code duello is obso- 
lete. It is true that the formal duel, with seconds and sur- 
geons and all the punctilio of diplomatic procedure, is no 
longer in vogue in this country, but a much more dangerous 
and deadly form of it, the street duel, is still too much the 
fashion and gives no sign of decadence. In the old days of 
the ceremonial duel the laws of most, if not all, of the States 
provided that the survivor of a fatal duel should be guilty of 
murder and punished with death. In those good old days a 
learned judge, full of years and honors, in his charge to the 
jury in a case under such a statute, said to them: “Gentle 
men of the jury, the law provides that any man who kills 
another in a duel is guilty of murder and shall suffer death, 
and I so charge you; but, gentlemen of the jury, the evidence 
in this case shows that this duel was as fair as any duel ever 
fought between two gallant gentlemen on Mississippi’s sacred 
soil, so famed for glorious affairs of honor.” It is needless to 
say that the jury promptly acquitted the accused. It is hardly 
a debatable question that the code duello did save more lives 
than it cost. I once had a published copy of it in my library 
and appealed to it more than once with the result of avoiding 
bloodshed im every instance. 

Laws V and VI apply to both forms of the duel. The 
formal duel has become so rare that, for our purpose, it may 
be regarded as a negligible quantity. But the street duel-.is 
so deadly, both to participants and bystanders, so utterly 
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destructive of all peace and good order, that some means 
should be found instantly to suppress it. It is true that it 
gradually disappears before the slow march of civilization; 
put it is our duty, as lawyers, to speed this unwelcome parting 
guest. When death occurs, the charge of murder or man- 
slaughter is most frequently met by what has come to be 
known as the hip-pocket plea of self-defense. It is proved 
by the prisoner that the deceased reached for his hip-pocket, 
as if to draw a pistol, when the prisoner managed to draw first 
and shot the deceased in self-defense. The deceased is not 
in a position to deny the statement; and although the killing 
is almost always murder or manslaughter under the law, the 
jury finds that it was a fair fight, in which each combatant 
had an equal show, and promptly renders a verdict of “Not 
guilty;” and the accused receives an ovation of gongratula- 
tions from his friends and admirers, and returns to the bosom 
of his family, not a criminal, but something of a hero. So 
very common are occurrences of this kind in some jurisdic- 
tions that the law of manslaughter has become practically 
obsolete. 


The question of a remedy dere is most difficult. The plea 
of self-defense is always at hand, che proof is easy, and con- 
tradiction, in most cases, impossible. Some have suggested 
that the old ceremonial duel be revived and legitimized, with 
the proviso that neither firearms nor daggers be used; in 
other words, that the French duel should be transplanted to 
American soil. It is very doubtful whether it would flourish 
here. 


The street duel is usually fought with weapons carried 
concealed upon the persons of the combatants. If it were 
possible effectually to prevent the carrying of concealed 
weapons. these deadly affrays would cease automatically. 
This, however, seems to be impossible of accomplishment by 
ordinary legislation; all the States have laws prohibiting and 
punishing the practice, and yet it goes merrily on without sur- 
ease or appreciable decrease by reason of such laws. 

However, while it seems to be impossible to prevent the 
carrying of concealed weapons by imposing a penalty for so 
doing, much good might possibly be accomplished by making 
the use of a concealed weapon, where death results, highly 
criminal per se, despite proof of self-defense. A law of this 
kind properly enforced would undoubtedly materially decrease 
the number of street duels, because there would be no defense 
for the survivor if he used a concealed weapon. If the use 
of a concealed weapon were thus made per se criminal, 
men would cease carrying them, and the many homicides of 
all kinds which now stain our annals would be materially 
diminished. .All hail and welcome the happy advent of that 
auspicious day! 

Under the theory of the old common law only cowards 
were permitted to kill in self-defense; a man was compelled to 
flee like a craven and be cornered like a rat in a hole before he 
could legally deliver the coup de grace to his adversary. 
The refinements of the bench and the rough-edged adminis- 
tration of justice from the jury box finally succeeded in 
amending that absurd law, and now flight is no longer neces- 
sary, but the person attacked may pursue and kill his adver- 
Sary if necessary to his own protection. 

Equally senseless as the old law just cited is the modern 
law that no words justify an assault. By common consent a 
man who brooks a mortal insult without instantly resenting it 








stands disgraced in the eyes of all men. In these circum- 
stances, then, can it be expected that such am unnatural and 
absurd law should command either respect or obedience? 
Law VII of our Decalogue of Lawlessness ordains that it shall 
not; and Law VIi is enforced in all jurisdictions in this 
country; and it is right that it should be. The law of the 
land should not force any man to sacrifice his self respect and 
the respect of his fellow men in order to obey the law. Our 
lawless Law VII makes the lie direct and certain other mortal 
insults equal to the first blow that justifies the immediate 
punishment of the offender. This doctrine is more in harmony 
with common sense and right reason, and should be legiti- 
mized and incorporated in the law of the land. It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that when this is done legal safeguards 
should be provided to prevent its abuse. 


When the pioneer first pressed his adventurous way 
through the hidden mysteries of the enchanted forest that 
once covered this vast continent, his horse and his rifle were 
his only friends. When he established his solitary ranch on 
the lonely and far-stretching prairie, his horse, his cattle and 
other live stock were his only wealth. These were all the 
easy prey of thieves and marauders. Small wonder, then, that 
they should become the objects of his special solicitude and 
protection. At first the horse and cattle thieves were uncere- 
moniously hung as soon as they were caught. The same spirit 
of protection for these dumb members of the household sur- 
vives and manifests itself to-day in Law VIII of our decalogue, 
which presumes the guilt of the man accused of stealing any 
of them, and gives the animal, instead of the accused, the 
benefit of the doubt. Fortunately the accused is usually 
caught in possession of the stolen animal, and then the burden 
of proof is properly imposed upon him. Be this as it may, 
the evil results arising from the enforcement of this Law 
VIII are not of sufficient importance to merit further discus- 
sion here. 


This exhausts our discussion of the Unwritten Law in its 
criminal phases. It was said at the beginning of this paper 
that it also had its civil features of no less importance than 
its criminal features. We are now come to the discussion of 
its doctrine of civil rights, which is, in great part, embodied 
in Laws IX and X of our decalogue. 

These laws are quite uniformly enforced by juries every- 
where in the United States. They always give the natural 
person the advantage of the corporation, and the latter must 
make out the strongest possible case to escape an adverse ver- 
dict. In the case of a suit for personal injury by an employee 
against an employer, there is almost no escape at all for the 
employer. I am told that when the jury retires in such a 
ease the first, and about the only, question discussed is the 
quantum of damages, or, as they express it. “How much shall 
we give the poor devil?” The human heart is naturally 
sympathetic, and it is easy to be generous at the expense of 
another, especially if that other be rich or reputed so. Right 
here we find the sanction for these laws that smack so 
strongly of socialism. It is, ag it were, the blind protest of 
the people against the unequal distribution of wealth, against 
the hopelessness of the struggle of labor against capital in 
this republic. The man in need of daily bread sees vast use- 
less fortunes in the hands of individuals, corporations and 
syndicates ever growing greater, while his struggle for the 
necessaries of Hfe constamtly grows harder and more des- 
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perate. When the average man is called to decide between 
the two we need not be surprised that he undertakes to restore 
the economic equilibrium, as it were, to the extent of his 
power, and favors the living, breathing suffering man against 
the soulless corporation and the unfed laborer against the 
overfed capitalist. Of course, this is all wrong, for all 
parties should ibe equal before the law, and the scales of jus- 
tice should be poised by a goddess blinded both to favor and 
to fear. But we all know that they are not so held, and that 
this chaste goddess obeys Laws IX and X of our decalogue 
just as implicitly as common mortal men do. This is a ter- 
ribly weak spot in our system of jurisprudence, and, if not 
corrected, bids fair to undermine it utterly. 

The same sentiment that makes juries disregard the law 
in such cases is at the root of the widespread, restless dis- 
content with social conditions that pervades the entire land 
to-day. The indiscriminate agitation against so-called trusts, 
the hatred of men of wealth, the agitation for public owner- 
ship of railroads and the like, all find their first cause in the 
(protest of the people against the establishment of plutocracy 
in this country. This species of bastard aristocracy is the 
worst form of caste known to men. Its ultimate evolution 
results in a few vulgar masters and a horde of overworked and 
underfed slaves. Should we be astonished, then, that free- 
born Americans protest against the establishment of an oli- 
garchy of wealth upon this sacred soil of ours, won from the 
wilderness, the wild beast and the savage by our great and 
gallant forefathers and since consecrated by the precious 
blood of the best and bravest of men. 

The ills of a State, “where wealth accumulates and men 
decay,” are not cured by simples. The men of our country 
have not yet begun to decay, but the day is not far distant 
when they will unless wealth soon ceases to accumulate at its 
present alarming rate. I fear we must dig down deep and 
look far and wide before we can find remedy, or prophylactic, 
effective to arrest a morbific economic force of such giant 
strength, as finds expression in the ills that now afflict us and 
promise to afflict us more. Disregard of law by the courts, 
arbitrary interference by the executive power, confiscatory 
legislation, are all quack remedies, worse than the disease, 
because they all deal with symptoms only; none of them strike 
at the root of the disease and eradicate it. Besides, they all 
involve the prostitution of the powers of government to im- 
proper purposes, which tends inevitably to the eventual de- 
struction of all free institutions—nay, all government itself. 

Where, then, shall we find the remedy? I represent sev- 
eral railroads and some rich employers of labor. I am thor- 
oughly familiar with conditions in Louisiana and several ad- 
jacent States. In respect of the abnormal accumulation of 
wealth in individual hands, and the consequent prevailing 
unrest and spirit of socialism that is today abroad in the 
land, I do not hesitate to say that my own, by native State, 
Louisiana, is far and away more fortunately situated than any 
other State in the Union. A priori, this would seem strange, 
if not impossible; for Louisiana has the most heterogeneous 
population, living under the most widely varied conditions, of 
any portion of America. Her people differ from one another 
in race, religion, language and tradition. Her topographical 
structure embraces every type from marsh to mountain. Her 
variety of climate is illustrated by the variety of her products, 
which embrace everything from the cotton, cane, figs and 
oranges of the South to the wheat, rye and barley of the 
North, and from the beautiful tropic camelia to the shrinking 
northern crocus. It is but a few short years ago that ‘her 
laws were printed and the process of her courts conducted 
both in the English and the French languages. Despite all 
these contrarieties and consequent obstacles to harmonious 
government, I repeat that Louisiana is today the most hap- 
pily governed State in the republic, and freest from the 
“hastening ills” of which the rest complain. 





——— — a 
Of course, there is a reason for this. It is to be foung in 
the beneficent wisdom of her laws. There is no subject of 
which both the people atid the profession of other Staies are 
so ignorant as the law of Louisiana. To paraphrase an ey. 
pression much in vogue, it is more Roman than the Civ!) Law, 
more French than the law of France. Transplanted from La 
Belle France to the banks of the Mississippi in th« 


leroie 
days of the Consulate, it escaped the withering touch of the 
despotic hands of the first and second empires, and their jj). 
starred attempts to establish a parvenu aristocracy on the 
ruins of the republic. 
The law of Louisiana prohibits fidei commissa, or common 


law trusts. and makes the distribution of estates compulsory 
by forced heirship. The direct, sure, constant and powerfy! 
operation of these laws effectively prevents the concentration 


of wealth in the hands of the few or makes it merely tempo- 
rary. Under their statutory influence the distribution of 
wealth is uninterruptedly and automatically accomplished. jt 


may be asked to what good purpose did our forefathers flee 
to the wilderness to escape the baleful effects of the laws of 
primogeniture, entails and the other legal buttresses of an 
arrogant and oppressive aristocracy in England if they are 
to be revived here, as they are being revived today, in the 
form of the family compact by which the bulk of almost every 
great fortune is devised to one child, coupled with the agree. 
ment that it shall pass on down the line from father to son 
to the end of time; or if entails are to be practically re-estab- 
lished here, as they are being re-established, by long trusts 
whereby property is tied up and taken out of commerce for an 
indefinite period. 

These evils are dissipated and cannot reappear under a 
system of law forbidding trusts and compelling the distribu- 
tion of estates by an equal division among the heirs. Thomas 
Jefferson declared that the best of all agrarian laws is the 
law of equal distribution among heirs. 

The limits of this paper do not permit a full discussion of 
the powerful influence exercised by the laws of inheritance 
upon human affairs. We cannot do better than close this 
paper by quoting what that eminent publicist, De Tocqueville, 
says of them: 

“It is true these laws belong to civil affairs, but they 
ought nevertheless to be placed at the head of all political 
institutions, for they exercise an incredible influence upon the 
social state of a people whilst political laws only show wiiat 
the State already is. They have, moreover, a sure and uni- 
form manner of operating upon society, affecting, as it were, 
generations yet unborn. Through their means man acquires 
a kind of supernatural power over the future of his fellow 
creatures. When the legislator has once regulated the law 
of inheritance he can rest from his labors. The machine, 
once put in motion, will go on for ages and advance, as if 
self-guided, towards a point indicated beforehand. When 
framed in a particular manner, this law unites, draws together 
and vests property and power in a few hands; it causes an 
aristocracy to spring, so to speak, out of the ground. if 
formed on opposite principles, its action is still more rapid; 
it divides. distributes and disperses both property and power.” 








“ MISUNDERSTOOD. ”’ 


In a recent divorce case in England Mr. Justice Deane 
discoursed on the ethics of friendship between women and 
men. He had never heard that a married man was not to 
have an affection for any woman but his wife. “If it were 
an innocent affection, not diminishing his love for the wife 
herself, it could not be classed as ‘cruelty’ in a suit for 
divorce.” This is a high and philosophic view; but, as 4 
reporter of the case remarked: 
who cannot rise to its impartial note.” 








“There are certainly wives 
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International Collections.’ 


By Hon. W. L. Penfield, 
Solicitor for the Department of State. 


It is only in the barbarous or semi-barbarous States where 
courts worthy of the name do not exist that the foreigner 
may, in the first instance, appeal to his own government to 
aid nim in obtaining justice. 

Every civilized State administers by its own courts its 
own system of law. Both are voluntarily accepted by the 
foreigner who resides within its jurisdiction. Hence the 
general rula that both for the callection of claims and the 
redress of grievances, of a private nature, recourse can only 
be had to the courts. The rule proceeds from that neces- 
sary principle of international law—the equality of States. 
But as shown between a citizen or subject of one State and 
the government of another, within whose jurisdiction the 
debt or wrong originated, there are two established excep- 
tions to the rule. In case the laws of the foreign jurisdiction 
afford him only illusory remedies, or, in case substantial 
remedies are afforded and have been by him tried and ex- 
hausted, resulting in a plain, a palpable, a final denial of 
justice, he may rightfully appeal to his own government to 
secure redress 

It follows that in the ordinary collection of claims 
of creditors against individual debtors in a foreign land, 
the Department of State has no proper part beyond the use 
of its good offices when this may be necessary to secure a 
prompt and fair trial before the local courts. 

There are two classas of claims against civilized States 
in which the aid of the government may be properly sought 
in the first instance. If a government itself has committed, 
authorized or sanctioned the commission of a wrong, in the 
nature of a tort, upon the parsonal or property rights of a 
foreigner, the latter may at once appeal to his government 
for redress. The principle upon which his government acts 
was thus announced in a report of the Senate commititce 
on foreign relations in 1818, in the case of Richard W. Meade, 
who had been wrongfully imprisoned by the government of 
Spain: 

“It is due to the dignity of the United States to adopt, 
as a fundamental rule of its policy, the principle that one of 
its citizens, to whatever region of the earth his lawful busi- 
ness may carry him, and who demeans himself as becomes 
his character, is entitled to the protection of his govern- 
ment; and that whatever international injury may be done 
him should be retaliated by the employment, if necessary, 
of the whole force of the nation.” 

There is another class of claims, styled contractual, 
which, more than any others, have taxed the ingenuity 
of statesmen. No accepted principle, no certain criterion for 
determining what action, if any, the government of the 
creditors should take with the debtor State is afforded in 
these cases either by international law or by the usages 
of States. 

CONTRACTUAL CLAIMS. 

There are two classes of contractual claims—one, where 
@ party has voluntarily purchased the bonds or other Na- 
tional obligations of a foreign government; the other, where 
a& party has entered into a contract with or taken a conces- 
sion from a foreign government, on the faith of- which he 
has invested his capital and used it in improving the naviga- 
tion or developing the resources of the country; and where 





finally the government has, with evident bad faith, repudi- 
ated the contract and deprived him of the legitimate truits 
of his enterprise. It may amount in effect to the confisca- 
tion of his investment, and yet the wrong may consist in 
a simple breach of contract by the government, preventing 
him from enjoying the fruits of full parformance; as, fer 
example, where a government has granted a concession or 
a mining title, with a stipulation exempting the product 
of the mine from the payment of export duties or other taxes, 
beyond a certain per cent of its valuation and the conces- 
sionary or grantee, relying on the contract, has expended 
large sums of money in developing the property; and there- 
upon the government annuls the contract, imposes taxes 
or duties of a confiscatory nature on the output of the 
mine and prohibits its transportation, closes its ports or 
refuses clearance papers for the shipment, until the taxes 
or duties are paid. 


In such cases, the injured foreigner may at once prop- 
erly appeal to his own government for protection; and while 
it has sometimes been denied, in numerous cases it has 
been granted by the United States and other governments, 
depending on the circumstances of the given case. 

No better definition of justice has been given than that which 
was expressed by Justinian and Blackstone as rendering to 
every man his due. On principles of justice, a claim for 
the payment of an admitted National obligation, or for in- 
demnity for damages caused by the simple breach of a con- 
tract, or for the arbitrary seizure and confiscation of private 
property by executive action, is equally sacred. 

But are the equities really equal in each of these cases? 
Considered in the abstract, each such claimant has an 
equal right to his due. But in cases of tort committed or 
sanctioned by a government, there is a two-fold legal wrong. 
There is a violation of the principle of international law 
that within the jurisdiction of every civilized’ State every 
man, be he citizen or alien, is entitled to the protection of 
his person and property by the law which has been violated 
by the government itself committing the wrong; by itself 
breaking at once the municipal law and the law of nations. 

BUYER ASSUMES ALL RISKS. 

In purchasing the bonds or other public securities of a 
government, the investor buys with full notice and assump- 
tion of all risks—of the character of the government, of its 
financial condition, of its recognized right as a sovereign 
to adapt its policy to the necessities of the State—to post- 
pone payment to a better day, or, if need be, to scale down 
and adjust its obligation to its peculiar ability to pay— .- 
to maintain its civil list and its own existence. Whether it 
will do so or not, whether it is wise or not, is a question of 
policy with which no other government may, ordinarily, 
properly interfere; and least of all can the investor, with 
eyes wide open, purchase these risks and expect his own 
government to make his venture good. Otherwise the gov- 
ernment would become in effect the underwriter and guar- 
antor of all the securities which its citizens hold against 
foreign governments. 

A contract made by a private party with a foreign 
government for the improvement of its harbors or the de 
velopment of its mineral, agricultural, or other natural re- 





*Address delivered before the Commercial Law Laague. 
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sources, rests on a somewhat different footing from its 
bonds purchased in the open market with full notice and as- 
sumption of all risks. A quite different question to this is 
presented where a government enters into a contract with 
4 foreigner on the faith of which he makes large invest- 
ment of capital and the government thereupon proceeds de- 
liberately and flagrantly to break or repudiate the contract 
and appropriate or destroy the fruits of the industry or im- 
provement created by the capital invested under the con- 
tract. Legal obstacles and delicate questions arise in the 
collection through the diplomatic channels of international 
claims of this character. Yet claims of this nature are 
constantly arising in favor of citizens of the United States 
against other governments; and notwithstanding serious dis- 
couragements attending their enforcement, their collection 
has not infrequently aided or procured through diplomatic 
channels, on their proper presentation to the Department 
of State. 


The claims which may be collected through the agency 
of the government may then be summarized as follows: 

1. Claims of every description arising in barbarous 
2nd semi-barbarous States. 


2. Claims for wrongs in the nature of torts committed, 
authorized or sanctioned by the superior civil, military or 
naval authorities of a government. 


3. Claims for final denials of justice by judicial or 
administrative tribunals, or where only illusory legal reme- 
dies are afforded. These are primarily private claims for 
which the government has become responsible on account 
of the final demial of justice by its proper authorities, or for 
want of other real remedies. 


4. Claims against a government for damages and losses 
occasioned by its own breaches of private contract. In 
these cases complete relief is sometimes, and effective as- 
sistance may be generally, secured, on proper presentation 
of the case to the. Department of Stata 


5. Even in the collection of National securities the de- 
partment may sometimes but guardedly, and within narrow 
limits, use good offices in behalf of the claimant. In some 
instances governments have fntervened to compe} their 
payment. 


NECESSARY PROCEDURE. 


The procedure in all cases of international collections 
is, first, diplomatic, and the resources of diplomacy fail- 
ing, recourse may be had either to mediation, to arbitration 
or coercion. In such cases mediation is rarely, if ever, re- 
sorted to and it is not too much to say that to-day the 
elvilized world views with increasing disfavor the samara to 
force, save in three cases: 


1. Where the vital interests of a State are concerned; 


where its independence or territorial integrity is threatened 
or assailed. 





2. Where force is necesary to compel a barbarous op 
semi-barbarous State to do justice. 


3. Where a difference arises between civilized Statog 
which cannot be settled by diplomacy and which one or the 
other refuses to submit to impartial arbitration. To compe] 
such submission force is justifiable, if ever. 

The procedure of international arbitration answers ip 
simplicity to the spirit which vitalizes the law of nations, 
which binds them together in one commonwealth and which 
begins and ends in the purest equity. The trial of an inter. 
national law suit for the collection of any other contro 
versy resolves itself into the few essential elements o/ any 
judicial trial. 

The claimant, however, loses control of his case from the 
moment the government espouses and makes it its own, 
While the action is in effect prosecuted in behalf of the 
claimant, his relation to the case is similar to that of a 
prosecuting witness in the criminal court. It is the case of 
the government, it is prosecuted by the government against 
another government, under the law of nations; it is prose 
cuted and argued to the tribunal by the agent of the com- 
plaining government. The claimant’s private counsel may 
be permitted to assist in the preparation and even in the 
argument of the case—as a matter of grace, but not as a 
matter of right. 


Some cases of an exceptional nature; and again those 
cases where the amount involved is not sufficient to war. 
rant the expense of sending and trying them before The 
Hague Tribunal will be tried before special tribunals cre- 
ated ad hoc. But the generality of cases will be tried be 
fore The Hague Tribunal provided by the convention of 
July 29, 1899. The main outlines of the procedure are the 
same both before The Hague and before special tribunals. 
The issues to be decided are statd in the protocol made 
between the litigating States. The evidence is prepared and 
submitted in the form of diplomatic correspondence, af- 
fidavits and other documents. These, together with the 
briefs or written statements of law and fact by opposing 
counsel, are submitted to the tribunal; the case is set down 
for oral argument; the arbitrators hear, delib@rate and 
finally decide. The award is finally executed. The United 
States government has been a party to nearly or quite 
seventy arbitrations. So far as I know, in only two of 
those cases has either government refused to abide by the 
award; in one case on the ground of fraud discovered after 
the arbitration and in the other case where both govern- 
ments declined to acquiesce in the decision. 


REASON OVER FORCE. 

These solitary exceptions serve but to accentuate the 
fact of the binding character of the decisions of interna 
tional tribunals of arbitration; to accentuate the fact of the 
definitive triumph of reason over brute force. Nor is too 
much to expect this complete obeience by nations 
the system of law which is the most illumined expression 
of the conscience of humanity. Applied to the government 
of States in their relations with one another it finds its 
ultimate sanction in the conscience of the race and is sus 
tained and reinforced by the pervasive influence of public 
opinion. Hence there is no necessity of war to enforce the 
judgments of international tribunals of arbitration. More 
over, the habit of respect for and obedience to law is 
strong among all people in proportion to the growth and 
power of-their civilization. No higher tribute could be paid 
to the civilization of China than that implied in its concep 
tion of violence as being essentially vulgar. The utmost 
height to which the mind of the western civilization has at- 
tained is in the conception that the resort to violence, except 
for purposes of defense, is infinitely wrong. 
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THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


In fine, the two civilizations converge and meet at their 
summits in the single proposition that bloody controversies 
between States, as between individuals belonging to barba- 
rous ages, The comparative development of the law of na- 
tions in any age is measured by the contemporary develop- 
ment of the conscience of the race. Its study by scholars and 
statesmen and its administration over the world have grad- 
ually developed a higher and wider conception and regard 
for the duties of States to one another. It has induced a 
growing habit of respect for obedience to its precepts; and 
while it is true that neither municipal nor international law 
do yet completely restrain the passions of men or of nations 
from violent outbreaks, the fact remains that we find among 
all civilized peoples an increasing indisposition to violence 
among nations and among individuals. We find too the civil- 
izing, uplifting influence of the law of nations extended so as 
to embrace hundreds of millions of human beings not until 
recently recognized as within its pale. For, not until the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century were Turkey and the 
independent States which have been erected out of her domin- 
ions and China, and Japan, and Persia and Spain admitted 
as members of the commonwealth of nations and entitled to 
the protection of its law. By the action of the Berlin Con- 
ference of 1878 and of The Hague Conference of 1899, they 
have been brought within its sway and may claim its pro 
tection. The number of States, now embraced within the 

















































pale of international law; the number to which the United 
States government accredits diplomatic representatives; the 
number who have been invited to send delegates to the 
second Hague Conference is forty-six, The peoples of 
these States, including their colonies and dependencies, em- 
brace nearly the entire population of the world. The empire 
of international law extends over nearly the entire globe— 
lands and seas; it covers all of the western and practically 
all of the eastern hemispheres except Afghanistan Abyssinia 
and Morocco, 

The law which unites these co-equal, independent nations 
together in one Commonwealth finds its sources in the con- 
ception of absolute equity; finds its application to States as 
its subjects. Lofty in its point of view, world-wide in its com- 
prehension, equitable in its operation, it reflects its benign 


influence on all peoples and on all subordinate systems of 
jurisprudence. 





“Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
“Repair, and in their golden urns draw light.” 


We should, therefore, expect that the States subject to it 
would look to it for guidance in the conduct of their relations 
with one another; that they would more and more respect the 
duties and obligations which it imposes on them; that they 
would abide by the judgments of its tribunals and that they 
would view with increasing favor the resort to the forum 
which it has provided for the settlement of their controversies. 

















SECRETARY TAFT’S COURTESY. 


Secretary Taft, says the Detroit “Journal,” has found his 
way into European comic papers as the result of a joke told 
by Associate Justice Brewer at the recent Yale commence- 
ment. The joke and its consequences are given in a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the “Journal:” 

The distinguished jurist desired to pay a compliment to 
the chivalry of Yale men. “Yale men everywhere are polite,” 
said he. “But Secretary Taft is the most polite man I ever 
saw in my life. Why, the other day I was in a street car 
with him and he go up and gave his seat to three women.” 

Scores of clippings based on this joke reach the War De- 
partment every week. It has found its way into many 
languages, but the Germans seem to appreciate it most. Many 
of the German papers comment on the story at length and 
say that at last the Yankees seem to be developing real wit. 





























READY TO ACCOMMODATE HER. 


Attorney-General Moody was once riding on the platform 
of a Boston street car, standing next to the gate that pro- 
tected passengers from cars coming on the other track. A 
Boston lady came to the door of the car, and, as it stopped, 
started toward the gate, which was hidden from her by the 
men standing before it. 
























“Other side, please, lady,” said the conductor. 

He was ignored as only a born-and-bred Bostonian can 
ignore a man. The lady took another step toward the gate. 

“You must get off the other side,” said the conductor. 

“I wish to get off on this side,” came the answer in tones 
that congealed that official into momentary silence. Before 
he could explain or expostulate, Mr. Moody came to his 
assistance. 

“Stand to one side, gentlemen,” he remarked quietly. 
“The lady wishes to climb over the gate.”—‘Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” 





RE-SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


eer 


An astute Washington lawyer claims to have discovered 
a joint resolution passed by Congress twenty-five years ago, 
which was approved by the President, making Webster's 
dictionary the standard for government spelling. This reso- 
lution, fhich has the force of a law, was never repealed, he 
says, and there is furthermore on record a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court upholding the decision. So 
the pernicious activity of this lawyer may result in the Presi- 
dent having to recall his order for the adoption of the 300 
simplified spellings, unless Congress is willing to come to his 


rescue by repealing the resolution and sanctioning the abbre- 
viated words, 
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We are in receipt of a copy of the catalogue of the Ameri- 
can Law Library, compiled by Harold L. Butler, librarian, 
and Robert R. Yocom, assistant librarian. As publishers of 
“Cyc,” the American Law Book Company is known through- 
out the length and breadth of the country and their library 
is one of the largest in the world. Consequently a carefully 
compiled work like the present in which the volumes are re- 
ferred to both by titles and subjects will prove of the greatest 
value to lawyers who are anxious to ascertain the name of the 
latest text book or authority on any given proposition. The 
work is well bound and sells for $1. 

* ” 


The American Civil War will be treated in “The Century” 
during 1907 in three short serials. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, 
Ph.D., author of “Robert Morris, Patriot and Financier,” etc., 
will tell “How the Civil War Was Financed;” General O. O. 
Howard, the only surviving commander of a separate army 
during the Civil War, has written for “The Century” his 
personal recollections of some of the leading men of those 
days; and there will be an account of “Lincoln in the Tele- 
graph Office” by an operator in the War Department telegraph 
office where Lincoln spent many hours daily during the 
anxious hours of the Civil War. 

” * * 


The Russell list of Legal Correspondents in the United 
States and Foreign Countries (edited by Lindsay Russell and 
Eugene C. Worden) is before us. Great care has been exer- 
cised in the selection of attorneys and we are informed that 
representation therein cannot be purchased. Not only be- 
cause of the fact that it is the lineal descendant of the Carter 
List which was issued by the late Walter S. Carter of Carter, 
Hughes & Dwight, but also through its own merit, the com- 
pilation at once takes high rank. Mr. Lindsay Russell is one 
of the best known lawyers of New York City and is now a 
member of the firm of McLaughlin, Russell, Coe & Sprague. 


* = ? 


“The Corporation Legal Manual,” volume 14, edited by Ed- 
ward Q. Keasby and Frederick W. Keasby. Published by 
The Corporation Legal Manual Company, New York City. 
This work was formerly known as the “American Corpo- 

ration Legal Manual” and contains the statutory law of gen- 

eral business corporations in America (North, Central and 

South) and other countries of the world, with special digests 

of the United States street railway laws, building and loan 

association laws, trade-mark laws and the law of receiver- 
ship. 

Its enlarged scope is mdicated by the change in the title. 
The laws of every State are grouped under appropriate head- 
ings, so that he who runs may read. Each is prepared by one 
of the leading members of the bar and shows the work of men 
thoroughly conversant with the subject. The present work 
obviates the necessity of appealing to the statutes of each 
State in order to determine what the law may be and is 
absolutely essential to every corporation lawyer in this coun- 
try. 

Forms have been prepared for each State and an idea 
may be obtained of their number and variety when we say 
that they occupy nearly 200 pages. Then follows a list of 
counsel skilled in corporation matters. . 

The laws of street railways, building and loan associa- 
tions and receiverships are treated in separate chapters and 
there is a chapter on the trade-mark practice of the United 
States with a copy of the Act of February 20, 1905. 
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As previously stated, this is the fourteenth annual editiog 
and the long and continued popularity of the work demop. 
strates its great usefulness. We can bestow no higher praige 
than to state that the present volume is fully up to the stang- 
ard set by its predecessors. 

- * 7 
“Ar Illustrated Treatise on the Law of Evidence,” by T. w. 
Hughes, Professor of Law, University of Illinois. Pup 
lished by Callaghan & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


In this branch of the law it goes without saying that 
questions arise very frequently and usually they must be 
answered on the spur of the moment, hence it is essential 


that the lawyer have at his tongue’s end the rules of evidence 
and their exceptions. In the present volume an attempt has 
made and in this we think the author has succeeded, to state 


pointedly and systematically these rules and exceptions and 
as the law is an applied science, numerous illustrations have 
been given to elucidate their application. Every topic is 
fully illustrated, every illustration is founded upon actual 
cases, and for each case a citation is given. With a view of 
securing compactness these illustrations instead of being 
scattered over the book, have been made a distinct part of it 
and placed after the text proper. While in the preparation of 
this volume it has been the aim of the author to produce a 
text book, it will prove serviceable when used independently 
of any other work, but it is nevertheless recognized that for 
the use of students a work should be prepared which can be 
studied in conjuction with some standard volume of cases and 
hence the general arrangement of the topics in Thayer's cases 
on evidence has been followed. 

The author has taught the subject of evidence for four- 
teen years, six in the University of Michigan and eight in the 
University of Illinois, and comes well equipped to discuss 
questions in this branch of jurisprudence. It cannot be ques 
tioned that not only as a text book in law classes, but also 
for the use of members of the profession this work possesses 


a high degree of excellence and merits the strongest com- 
mendation. 
* 7 - 


“A Digest of the Bankruptcy Decisions under the National 
Bankruptcy Act of 1898 Reported in the American Bank- 
ruptey Reports, Volumes 1 to 14 Inclusive,” by Melvin T. 
Bender and Harold J. Hinmam, of the Albany, N. Y., Bar. 
Published by Matthew Bender & Co., Albany, N. Y. Price 
$5. 


The examination of the separate indexes of all the vol- 
umes of any series of reports is exceedingly cumbersome and 
has caused no little inconvenience in the use of the American 
Bankruptcy Reports. The busy lawyer will therefore find it 
desirable to have a complete index to all the decisions and 
notes, contained in one comprehensive digest. The continu 
ous demand made upon the publishers of these reports for 
such a digest has led to the preparation of this volume. The 
work has been one of considerable magnitude and has been 
done with the greatest care. 

Attention is called to the Table of Sections of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1898, construed cr considered in or affected by 
the decisions reported in volumes 1 to 14 of the Americal 
Bankruptcy Reports. This table has been carefully prepared 
and will undoubtedly be fovnd of much practical benefit. 

The value of the American Bankruptcy Reports has long 
been recognized and members of the profession who are 80 
fortunate as to possess a set of them will find it absolutely 
necessary to purchase this digest. Even those who do nd 
number these volumes among their library will find that @ 
digest such as the present covers every possible phase of 
the subject of bankruptcy is of enormous assistance. 

The memoranda are clear and concise, not an unnecessary 
word having been used. The work throughout bears evidence 
of conscientious gud painstaking labor on the part of the 
compilers. 
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| HAND-BOOK OF CORPORATION LAW 


N preparing the ‘‘ Hand-Book of Corporation Law,"" Mr. Harvey has worked over, 
by a thorough inspection of the reports direct, the field of the American and English 
systems of equity jurisprudence, and the leading authorities upon Corporation Law 

have been noted. In most instances the appropriate idea is quoted in the exact words of 
the Judge or text-writer. The result is a saving of much valuable time and effort in 
locating the controlling principle or rule. 


In addition to decisions from Great Britain, the Federal Courts, and all or nearly all the States, cases appear therein from the 
Canadian Provinces, New Zealand, and the Hawaiian Territory. 

Practical experience in the subject of Stockholders’ wrongs, particularly where the rights of the minority shareholder are 
concerned, has shown the usefulness of such a book. 

A prominent authority says: ‘‘ The chapter on Holding Companies is alone worth the cost of ‘the book.’’ 


prices Jaw buckram, vo | The Bleyer Law Publishing Co. 


35 Wall Street 
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“A Treatise on the Law of Carriers,” by Dewitt C. Moore. 

Published by Matthew Bender & Co., Albany, N. Y. 

The public interest in questions concerning the rights 
duties and Habilties of common carriers in their relations to 
shippers and travelers and their regulation by statutory en- 
actments and the increasing litigation over questions growing 
out of such relations, renders this work extremely timely. 
The author performed the greater portion of the work neces- 
sary to the preparation of Nellis’ “Street Railroad Accident 
Law,” published in May, 1904, and comes well equipped for 
his present task. A special chapter is devoted to interstate 
transportation, giving the decisions of the courts upon the 
principal questions arising in the course of the administration 
of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and the amendments 
thereto. These decisions forecast to a considerable extent 
the probable construction that will be given by the courts 


to many of the provisions of the recent Act of Congress, 
known as the Railroad Rate Act. The full text of the law is 
given with its many important and in many respects radical 


changes. The principal purposes and objects of that law are | 


set forth, but only when the law is in actual operation can it 
be determined whether # will prove as effective and benefi- 
cial as they who are responsible for the legislation have urged 
and insisted that it wonld be. 


This work deserves a cordial reception. In some 1171 
pages the author has thoroughly discussed every possible 
phase of the subject. The citations are well arranged and 
are full and exhaustive. Special commendation should be 
given for his clear analysis and grouping and the work ap- 
pears destined to be a landmark in this particular branch of 
jurisprudence. 

No lawyer who may have before him any question on the 
law of carriers can afford to be without it. In itself the work 
is a veritable encyclopedia and some idea may be obtained of 
the wealth of citations when we say that the mere table 


127. To sum up the matter, everything which can be said 
upon the subject appears to be contained in this book. 


“Toxicology; the Nature, Effects and Detection of Poisons 
with the Diagnosis and Treatment of Poisoning,” by 
Cassius M. Riley, M.D., Third Edition. Published by P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.50. 
The author im the preparation of this little work had two 

Objects in view. First, to furnish his students with a text- 

book which should be concise and up to date and, while con- 

taining as much as possible that is practical and useful, 
should not be burdened with useless details and obsolete 
methods, nor matters foreign to the subject. 


Second, to furnish the busy physician with a convenient 
work for ready reference when needed, feeling that to a gen- 
‘eral practitioner who may have no special interest in legal 
Medicine nor in the more elaborate methods of analysis, a 
Practical and immediately available knowledge of the diag- 
nosis and treatment of poisoning may be of great importance. 

’ “With these ‘ends in view ‘he has endeavored to give, so far 
mas known, the pathologic ‘facts in connection with the indi- 











vidual poisons, the treatment which latest researches have 
proved most effectual, and those tests for the recognitionof 
poisons which are the most simple and easily applied. It was 
thought best to omit the more elaborate methods of analysis, 
as the physician has neither the time, reagents nor apparatus 
at his disposal, and only needs to recognize the poison, in most 
instances, to assist him in diagnosis or to confirm it in sus- 
picious cases. 

Embraced within the small compass of 215 pages, Dr. 
Riley has presented a most valuable and concise resume of 
the entire subject. Closer and closer are the professions of 
law and medicine approaching and it has become necessary 
for the lawyer of the present day to obtain some knowledge at 
least of toxicology and insanity, for try as he may, the medical 
expert is not in himself sufficient to suggest to counsel the 
entire course to be pursued in the conduct of a case in which 
such questions are involved. The member of the bar should 
first have a clear and definite knowledge of his subject which 
he cannot obtain in the comparatively short time at his dis- 
posal during which he is preparing for trial. The knowledge 
of fundamentals must be already a part of his equipment. 
That this work is calculated to give such knowledge there 
can be no question and we are prepared to give it our hearty 
endorsement. 

a ” = 
“State Rights and Political Parties in North Carolina, 1776- 
1861” by Henry McGilbert Wagstaff, Ph.D. Published 
by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 


This is one of the Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science and emanating from such a 


| source deserves most careful consideration. As is stated in 


the preface, it is hoped that the monograph will serve as one 


| block in the edifice which some future historian will erect 
| when neither memory nor tradition can warp the truth in the 


story of Southern secession. The author has written in a 


| most fascinating style and this monograph is evidently the 
| result of long and careful study on the subject. Divided into 


five chapters chere is first discussed “Independent North Caro- 


; | lina Union;” second, “A Half Century Under the Constitu- 
of cases (two columns, small type) covers from pages 19 to | tion:” third, “Whig Supremacy, 1835-1850;” fourth, “Slavery 


| Agitation, 1850-1860;” and finally, “Secession.” 


As a contribution to the literature of the Great Rebellion 


| this monograph is entitled to a conspicuous place. The fol- 
| lowing conclusions are drawn by the author: 


1. That North Carolina entered the Federal Union in the 
belief that the act by which she ratified the Constitution did 
not divest her of her sovereignty. The theory obtained that 
sovereignty was divisible and that the Federal Government 
was the agent of the federated States, empowered to exercise 
their sovereign powers to the extent granted by the constitu- 
tional compact. 

2. That the slight jealousy manifested for State sover- 
eignty by North Carolina during the first fifty years of union 
was due not to a change of theory, but to a growing sense of 
appreciation of the benefits derived from the work of the 
agent, a Government which should be loyally supported as 
long as its controlling principle was a just preservation of the 
line of demarcation between the powers delegated to it and 
those retained by the States. 

3. That during the Whig regime in the State from 1835 
to 1850, the first indications appeared of the growth of @ 
true national spirit. This spirit, though weak in its first years 
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of existence and confined to the portion of the State which |; book form. In placing this great contribution before the pro. 
was less influenced by slavery, really interpreted the Con- | fession, they have done a distinct public service. Biographies 
stitution as having created, not a Federal compact of sover- | many and varied have we had; good, bad and indifferent, hy 
eign States, but an indissoluble national untiy. one important point has hitherto been neglected and that js 
4. That though this spirit of nationalism grew apace the story of the President’s legal career which Mr. Hill hag 
under pressure of fear for the Union, aroused by the slavery | here told for the first time, 
agitation from 1850 to 1860, it never became strong enough Mr. Lincoln’s practice as a lawyer extended over twenty. 
to successfully combat the State rights forces. which were | four years, yet his achievements as a statesman so transcen¢. 
united in defense both of slavery and of the principle upon | ed his legal accomplishments that his chief biographers haye 
which they conceived the Union to be founded. necessarily given brief space to his experience as a lawyer, 
5. That a majority even of those who believed in the | Mr. Hill has undertaken the present work believing that Lip. 
compact theory went out of the Union im 1861 reluctantly, | ©oln’s legal training proved invaluable to him at critical 
under pressure of rushing events, influenced by a common in- | Moments of the Presidency, and that it is possible that he 
terest with the slave Gtates, and in the belief that secession, | WOuld never have been called to his high station unless he 


though now inevitable, was too hastily adopted as a remedy had practised at the bar. Mr. Hill’s affection and reverence 
for the grievances of the South. for Lincoln add to the charm of his record, which is based 
€ * 


* — very great research and study. Rich in anecdote ang 

“Humor of Bulls and Blunders,” edited by Marshall Brown, ccs a Spihacition’ cathe ts" ens len ae 
author of Wit and Humor of Well Known Quotations. | Lawyer” will take immediate rank among the most valuable 
Published by Small, Maynard & Company, Boston, Mass. | contributions to Lincoln literature. 


Here is an excellent little volume to relieve the monotony The most cursory examination of this work suffices tp 
of a few idle hours. Though we should be sorry to read it | show that the author has ransacked every possible authority 
all through at one sitting, it can be taken up for a few | bearing upon this subject. He has gathered material from 
moments at a time and much enjoyment had therefrom. A | first hand. Traveling over the old Eighth Circuit he has met 
bull is a statement which contradicts itself amusingly, like | and talked with men who had been Lincoln’s clients ang 
the Irishman’s rope which had only one end because the | associated with him in his practice, and many of the docv- 
other had been cut away. It is not a dull absurdity which no | ments which are shown in this work have been presented to 
one can comprehend; but is always comprehensible, even | the public for the first time. Here we have a photograph of 
when it is most confused. A blunder necessarily implies | the very books used by Lincoln and fac similes of the papers 
carelessness, ignorance or stupidity. Josh Billings says: | drawn by him. The work is most fascinating in its nature 
“The difference between a blunder and a mistake is this: | and should be in the library of every member of the bar. 
when a man sets down a poor umbreller and takes up a good | As an example of the author’s style we have the following 
umbreller, he makes a mistake; but when he sets down a | description of “Traveling the Circuit:” 
good umbreller and takes up a poor one-he makes a blunder.” “Traveling the circuit was comparatively comfortable in 

Bulls and blunders are grouped under many headings, | the fifties, but it still lacked something of the luzurious and 
e. g.: Advertisements, Army and Navy, Bench and Bar, | at times it involved hardships which could be surmounted 
Better Left Unsaid, Transpositions, etc. only by the best of health and spirits. 

Among the first is an advertisement praising a new make “The judge and his flock usually started out from the 
of infants’ feeding botties in the following language: “When | State capital as soon as the roads admitted of travel in the 
the baby is done drinking it must be unscrewed and laid in , early spring and drove to the. nearest county-seat on their 
@ cool place under a tap. If the baby does not thrive on | route. At times his Honor traveled alone, but frequently 
fresh milk it should be boiled.” some member of the bar occupied a seat in his carriage, and 

One hotel advertises: “This hotel will be kept by the | the other lawyers made their way to the rendezvous as best 
widow of the former landlord Mr. Jones, who died last sum- | they could, three or more often clubbing together and hiring 
mer of a new and improved plan.” Again there is the per- | @ conveyance for the trip. Lincoln sometimes traveled with 
sonal: “If this should meet the eye of Lewis J. Smith and | these small parties, but after the first year or so he main- 
he will send his present address to his old home he will hear | tained a horse and buggy of his own, both of which were 
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something to his advantage. His wife is dead.” pretty ‘wobbly’ according to Judge Weldon, with whom they 

An example of transposition is the following: were left when the owner took to the iron steed. 

The chairman of the committee was addressing a meet- “But Illinois railroads connected only the centers of ) 
ing at the teacher’s institute: “My friends, the schoolwark is | Population in the early fifties and the county-seats on the 
the bullhouse of civilization; I mean—ah—” Eighth Circuit were not much more than villages. Each | 

The chairman here became slightly chilled. bore a family resemblance to the other, and all were strongly 

“The bullwark is the schoolwark of civ—— suggestive of the typical New England hamlet. 

An imvisible smile began to make itself. felt. “The settlement almost invariably clustered around a 

“The warkhouse is the bulschool of——” public square of generous dimensions, in the center of which 

‘He was evidently twisted. stood the court-house, a substantial building of brick or stone. 

“The schoolbul is the housewark——” The square itself was guarded from the highroad by a series 

An audible snicker spread itself over the faces of the | Of wooden hitching rails, and teams of all sorts nosed this 
audience. fence from the opening to the closing of the term; for busi- 

“The Scowschool——” ness and pleasure both demand the attendance of the whole 

He was getting wild and so were his hearers. He mopped county on court-days, and shelter for the horses and wagons 
perspiration, gritted his teeth and made a fresh start. was frequently unobtainable. Even the lawyers had difficulty 

“The schoolhouse, my friends——” in finding accommodations for their animals; and as the sup 


A sigh of relief went up. A-h-h! Now he h ot his ply of labor was extremely limited, those who traveled in 
feet under him again. He gazed sauvely around. “The light | Private rigs often had to be their own hostlers. 


of Se ae was enthroned upon his brow. aaa ia anes yagi eg End _ ea 
s the rk-——" ; , 
And that was all. — attempted to house the visitors boasted of only = 
abitable room, and as this was invariabley reserved for the 
= <n Seaeuneet we have only to cite a couple of instances | judge, the lawyers not included im his hospitality had to 
ypogra errors, viz. that of a Western newspaper | sjeep anywhere they could, on the sofas, the tables, the wit- 
which observed that “the army was in want of consecrated | dow-seats, the floor, and even in the lofts and horse-stalls. 
beef and desecrated vegetables,” and that of the gigantic | jt was no uncommon thing for his Honor to invite three or 
headline: “British Lion shaking his Mane,” which was four men to occupy his room, but the one who was selected 
sarong before the astonished world as the “British Lion | to share Judge Davis’s bed might about as well have slept 
Skating in Maine. on the floor, for that jurist was almost as wide as the ordi 
i a Ye nary four-poster. Lincoln and he made a fair average as far 
Lincoln the Lawyer,” by Frederick Trevor Hill, author of | as width was concerned, but as the former was six feet four 
“The Case and Exceptions,’ “The Accomplice,” etc. | and Re to lie a to fit ey the average bed, their 
Publish combination was not a pronounced success. 
Price “9 eT TO ae bea City. “In the dining-room the tavern-keeper usually reserved 
: one end of the long table for the bar, and the judge was al 
From time to time we have published extracts from Mr. | ways expected to preside at the head of the board; but the 
Hill's interesting and valuable work which has been running | function was frequently a Barmecide feast, and as Lincoln 
as a serial in the “Century Magazine.” It is a matter of | remarked, there was very little advantage in sitting at the 
congratulation that the publishers have decided to issue it in | head of the table unless the food improved as you moved up 
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Except for this distinction ag to place there was no difference 
made between the legal fraternity and the other guests of 
the hotel, and litigants, witnesses, jurors and prisoners out on 
bail were accommodated ai the same table and enjoyed the 
game fare. Indeed, Mr. Whitmey recalls several persons 
actually on trial who not only took their meals with his 
Honor and the bar, but also spent their evenings in the 
judge’s room, without the slightest embarrassment to any one. 

“The inconvenience and discomforts of the life were at 
times almost unbearable. but Lincoln was never known to 
join in the frequent protests and complaints of his associates. 
Indeed, his sense of humor often saved the situation and 
made it tolerable, if not enjoyable for himself and the others. 
He saw the comic side of all that irritated men of more ner- 
yous temperament, and disposed of annoyances with a laugh 
so hearty and infectious that even the disgruntled victims of 
petty misfortunes had to join in his mirth. In an indolent, 
easy manner. he studied the various types of human nature 
encountered on the road, took a direct personal interest in 
the people he met, and made friends at every stopping place. 
All the court clerks and county officials were glad to see 
him come and sorry to have him depart; he had a warm wel- 
come at every tavern door and all sorts and conditions of men 
claimed his close acquaintance. But despite this general 
popularity, Lincoln was not, as he has frequently been de- 
picted, an irresponsible hail-fellow-well-met, familiarly known 
as ‘Abe,” who went about slapping people on the back and 
encouraging similar salutations. Nothing could be further 
from the truth than this. Judge Weldon informed the writer 
that in all his acquaintance with Limcoln on the circuit, the 
only person he ever heard address him by his first name 
was a street urchin whose impertinence astonished the future 
President quite as much as it amused him, and there is no 
reason to believe that he courted such familiarities after he 
reached maturity. Certainly his correspondence shows that 
he almost invariably addressed people by their last names— 
even his most intimate friends like Speed and Davis; and 
although Herndon reiates anecdotes in which he figures as 
‘Billie,’ Lincoln's letters refer to him as Herndon or William, 
although he was a much younger man than his partner and 
something of a protege. 

“This is not at all suggestive of the arm-around-the-neck 
familiarity with which Lincoln is credited, and, as a matter 
of fact, he admitted very few friends to his confidence, and 
his intimates never numbered more than two or three. He 
was undoubtedly easy-going, pleasant-spoken, cordial, uncon- 
ventional, and entirely approachable, but he had his own 
distinctive barrier of dignity which no one ever surmounted. 

“It is easy to understand the fascination of circuit life. 
The members of the bar formed a bright, congenial company 
who strove mightily with each other in the court-rooms, but 
ate and drank as friends. They were persons of credit and 
renown in the eyes of all the assembled country-side oracles 
to the political gossips, and leaders of public opinion whose 
words were often law. Every man knew every other man, 
and the close, daily contact in the court-rooms and on the 
road created a spirit of comradeship which no more profes- 
sional interest could supply. There was little of dull routine 
in the life, less of cold formality, nothing of the anxieties and 
cares which characterize modern practice, and the “play- 
instinct” which few men ever entirely outgrow, was strongly 
in evidence at every term of court. One group of the merry 
company founded a mock tribunal which formulated all sorts 
of ridiculous charges against their fellow practitioners and 
tried the offenders with burlesque pomp and severity to the 
delight of all beholders. Others were good at song and story 
and many of the evenings passed in the judge’s private room 
Were all-night sessions of mirth and good fellowship which 
made for lasting friendship and an esprit de corps destined 
to have a marked effect upon more than one career. The 
whole atmosphere of the profession favored individuality, 
self-expression and development, and Lincoln responded io 
all these encouraging influences. He was distinctly & human 
product amd his growth of mind and character was most 
happily fostered by the free life of the circuit, where he was 
in close touch with a vigorous, independent, unartificial peo- 
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ple drawn from every part and class of the country and all 
representatively American. Theirs was the force whica 
really moulded the man at the formative period of his career, 
and the most important individual influence on his future may 
be fairly ascribed to the judge before whom he practiced 
and with whom he virtually lived for ten successive years.” 


THE ROBE REVIVED IN NEW JERSEY. 


Visitors to the Hudson County Court House, in Jersey 
City witnessed an innovation when Supreme Court Justice 
J. Franklin Fort and Justices Blair and Parker appeared for. 
the opening of the September term. They were clad in the 
black robes, which have not been seen in New Jersey for 
nearly a century. 

The robes were resumed in compliance with a sugges- 
tion made by Chief Justice Gummere, of Trenton, who 
thought they would add to the dignity of the office. 
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ADVERSE POSSESSION. 

A point which the court says is in accord with the un- 
broken current of authority, but nevertheless is of sufficiently 
rare occurrence to justify giving it notice, is contained in 
Garst vs. Brutschke, 105 Northwestern Reporter, 452, where 
it is declared that where a person executes a deed which by 
mistake conveys certain land not intended to be conveyed, 
and after the record of the deed pays taxes on the land and 
fences it so as to include it with an adjoining and larger 
field, ‘this does not constitute an adverse possession, en- 
titling the grantor to hold the land either as against the 


grantee or a subsequent purchaser from him. 
on + = 


APPEAL IN PROBATE PROCEEDING. 

Under the provisions of the Kentucky statutes relative to 
the probate of a will, one of which authorizes any person 
interested in the probate of a will to prosecute an appeal 
to the circuit court, it is held in Brooks vs. Paine’s Ex’rs, 
90 Soutnwestern Reporter. 600, that general creditors of an 
insolvent heir of a decedent, who claim that a purported will 
disinheritmg their debtor is fraudulent, may appeal from 
an order probating the will, where the debtor ‘himself fails 


to prosecute such an appeal. 
ae * = 


COMPETENCE OF FELLOW SERVANTS. 

A rather noteworthy holding on the labor question an” 
one for which the court cites no precedent, is contained in 
Farm vs. Kearney, 39 Southern Reporter, 967, where the court 
declares that the responsibility of contractors for injuries 
received by workmen rests upon their freedom of action in 
respect to the selection of and superintendence over the 
latter, so that when workmen belonging to a labor organiza- 
tion make it a condition of their contract of employment that 
the employer shall employ only members of the organization, 
they agree to accept the membership of their fellow workmen 
in the organization as a sufficient guaranty for their individual 


safety and protection. 
* * - 


CONFRONTATION BY WITNESS. 

An interesting decision, relative to what constitutes a 
confrontation by a witness within the meaning of the constitu- 
tional provision that every person charged with an offense 
shall be confronted with the witnesses agaimst him, is de- 
livered by the Supreme Court of Georgia in Ralph vs. State, 
52 Southeastern Reporter, 298, in which it is held that where 
defendant in a criminal prosecution is deaf the court should 
permit the evidence of the witnesses to be communicated to 
him in some manner, but declines to put the trial court in 
error for refusing to postpone the trial until an expert type 
writer could be obtained to take the evidence on the machine 
as it was given, and holds that the requirements of the consti- 
tution were satisfied by the action of the court in allowing 
counsel for the accused to write down the testimony as the 


trial progressed and allowing defendant to read it. 
+ * on 


CONSTRUCTION OF DEED OF MINERALS. 


A case of unusual interest, as to the correctness of which 
everybody is entitled to his own opinion, is that of Griffin vs. 








Fremont Coal Co., 53 Southeastern Reporter, 24, where the 
Supreme Court of West Virginia, with Judge Poffenbarger 
dissenting, holds that a deed conveying the coal under a tract 
of land, together with the right to enter upon and under the 
land to mine the coal, does not contain any implied reserva- 
tion that sufficient coal must be left to support the surface, 
but that the grantee is entitled to take away all of the coal 
and allow the surface to collapse. 
© * e 
CONVERSION OF GOODS BY CARRIER. 

A quantity of applies was shipped with drafts on the 
buyer for their value according to a contract of sale attached 
to the bills of lading. On the arrival of the fruit at its desti- 
nation the railroad company permitted the buyer to inspect 
the apples without his producing bills of lading or showing 
any right or title to the apples. Finding them to be of in- 
ferior quality, the buyer refused to take them. This is held 
in Dudley vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P. Ry. Co., 52 South- 
eastern Reporter, 718, not to have been a conversion by the 


railway company. 
s 2 


DAMAGES FOR MENTAL SUFFERING. 


Western Union Tel. Co. vs. Shaw, 90 Southwestern Re. 
porter, 58, was an action for mental anguish suffered by a 
mother by reason of the failure of the telegraph company 
to deliver a message announcing the death of plaintiff's son 
in which the Court of Civil Appeals holds that plaintiff was 
not guilty of misconduct in appearing on the witness stand 
in deep mourning or in giving way to her emotions during 
her examination in chief. It is also held that the telegraph 
company is Hable in damages for mental anguish suffered, 
though plaintiff would have suffered other anguish if the 
telegram had been delivered promptly so as to enable her 
to be present at the funeral. 

* . * 


ENJOINING INTERFERENCE WITH BUSINESS. 


Van Der Plaat vs. Undertakers’ & Liverymen’s Associa- 
tion of Passaic County, 62 Atlantic Reporter, 453, indicates 
that though injunction may be resorted to to prevent a suitor 
being forced out of an established business, it cannot be re 
sorted to to enable him to force himself in. Complainant, 
who was educated as an embalmer and undertaker, and de 
sired to engage in that business, but was prevented from 
doing so by the fact that dealers in supplies and owners of 
hearses would not sell or rent to him except for higher prices 
than were charged to the members of the association, was 
denied relief on the ground that he had no established busi- 
ness which the injunctive process could be used to protect. 

© 7 7 


ENJOINING CRIMINAL PROSECUTION. 

A mere allegation that plaintiffs were not guilty of an 
offense for which a criminal prosecution was threatened was 
held in Sullivan vs. San Francisco Gas & Electric Co., 83 
Pacific Reporter, 156, not to be sufficient to authorize the 
issuance of an injunction to restrain the contemplated prose 
cution. [njunctive relief will in’ proper ‘cases be afforded 
where it is attempted to enforce an invalid law or ordinance, 
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ment has no right to substitute a court of equity for a 


criminal court in passing upon the question of his guilt. 
> * 7 


INCONTESTABILITY OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICY. 

Reagan vs. Union Mutual Life Ins. Co., 76 Northeastern 
Reporter, 217, declares that a provision ina life insurance 
policy making it incontestable for fraud after the expiration 
of a specified time is binding on the insurer, but that a pro- 
vision making it incontestable for fraud from the date of the 
policy is invalid so that the insurer may defend an action on 
the policy on the ground of fraudulent representations made 
prior to the issuance of the policy, notwithstanding that by 
its terms the entire contract is contained in it in the 
application. 

* > > 
INFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT. 

The holding of the Circuit Court in Sampson & Murdock 
Co. vs. Seaver-Radford Co. was reversed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals in an opinion published in 140 Federal Reporter, 
539, where it is held that defendant’s action in copying names 
and addresses from complainant’s city directory, verifying 
these by sending canvassers to the addresses given and after- 
wards publishing unchanged such information as was found 
to be correct was an infringement. ° 

. * * 
IMPAIRMENT OF OBLIGATION OF,CONTRACT. 

A decision which may be of considerable importance to 
Many municipalities is contained in Knoxville Water Co. vs. 
Mayor & Aldermen of the City of Knoxville, 26 Supreme 
Court Reporter, 224, where it is maintained that an agree- 
ment by a municipality to give a water company an exclusive 
franchise of thirty years, as against any other person or cor- 
poration, is not impaired by the establishment by the munici- 
pality of its own independent system of waterworks under 
Subsequent legislative authority. 





LIBERTY OF CONTRACT. 


\ somewhat novel piece of legislation is upheld by the 
Court of Wisconsin im State vs. Cary, 105 North- 
Reporter, 792. It is there determined that Wis. 
Laws 1905, p. 419, c. 27, prohibiting the loaning of money on 
chattel mortgage, dill of sale, pledge, etc., at a greater rate 
of interest than ten per cent per annum, or the acceptance 
of more than fourteen per cent per annum fm full for all 
examinations, views, fees, appraisals, commissions, or charges 
of any kind in procuring and making the loan is a reason- 
able and proper exercise of police power, and not an unconsti- 
tutional interference with liberty of contract. The further 
provision of the statute making it a misdemeanor punishable 
by a fine or imprisonment to violate the provisions of the 
statute is held not in conflict with the constitutional guaran- 
ties of liberty. 


Supreme 


western 


LIABILITY OF OWNER OF PASSENGER ELEVATOR. 

In Edwards vs. Manufacturers’ Building Co., 61 Atlantic 
Reporter, 446, the Supreme Court of Rhode Island adheres to 
the New York doctrine enunciated in Griffin vs. Manice, 59 
Northeastern Reporter, 925, and holds that a landlord who 
maintains an elevator in his private building for the use of 
tenants and their employees and customers is not a common 
carrier, and hence is not bound to the same degree of care 
required of a common carrier, but only to exercise reasonable 
care for the safety of persons using the elevator. 


LIMITATION OF ACTION AGAINST STOCKHOLDER OF 
NATIONAL BANK. 

A recent decision of the Supreme Court which has at- 

tracted considerable attention is that of Rankin vs. Barton, 

26 Supreme Court Reporter, 29, where it is held that a State 
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statute of limitations does not begin to run against the right 
to enforce the individual liability of stockholders in a Na- 
tional bank until the amount of such liability has been 
ascertained and assessed by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
* a * 
LOBBYING CONTRACTS. 

im Le Tourneaux vs. Gillis, 82 Pacific Reporter, 627, it is 
declared that “lobbying,” which has a well-defined meaning, 
and signifies the addressing or soliciting of members of a 
legislative body for the purpose of influencing their votes, is 
contrary to public policy, irrespective of the question whether 
it is carried on in such manner as to constitute a crime, and 
hence a note given for money advanced for the expenses of a 
person to enable him to engage in the business of lobbying 
cannot be enforced. 

e a = 
MANSLAUGHTER THROUGH NEGLIGENCE. 

In Iowa a conviction for manslaughter is sustained on the 
facts showing a reckless and negligent indifference to the 
safety of others, and it is also held that it was unnecessary 
for the State in order to support a conviction to prove that 
the deceased person was not guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. State vs. Moore, 106 Northwestern Reporter, 16. 


MASTER’S LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF SERVANT. 

In Haskell vs. Boston District Messenger Co., 76 North- 
eastern Reporter, 215, it appeared that the messenger com- 
pany furnished to plaintiff a messenger who during the time 
of the employment was not under the control of the messenger 
company, and that plaintiff entrusted a bill to the messenger 
who collected the same, but failed to turn over the proceeds. 
Under these circumstances it is held that the company is 
not liable for the money in the absence of any showing that 
it was negligent in selecting the messenger. 


4 


a = = 
MONOPOLY IN EXPRESS BUSINESS. 
A construction of the Texas Arti-T-~ct Statute, which 


seems to extend the scope of that enactment, is contained in 
State vs. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. of Texas, 
91 Southwestern Reporter, 214, wuere it is held that the 
statute (Rev. St. 1895, Art. 4540) which requires every rail- 
road to furnish reasonavie and equal facilities upon reasona- 
ible and equal rates to all corporations engaged in the express 
business, taken together with Acts 1903, p. 119, c. 94, de 
fining a trust as a combination to prevent or lessen com- 
petition, etc., renders void a contract between a railroad 
company and an express company, whereby the latter was 
given exclusive privileges, and the former bound itself not 
to contract with others to do an express business on the road, 
and agreed that, in case privileges should be accorded others 
by legislation or by judicial proceedings, the express com- 
pany in question should have credit for the sums paid by 
other companies. 


NEGLIGENTLY UTTERING FORGED NOTE. 


In Costello vs. Bardnard, 76 Northeastern Reporter, 599, 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts holds that where a per- 
son executed with a general fraudulent intent what purported 
to be a note of a town, unlawfully signing thereto the names 
of persons holding offices of selectmen and treasurer, and 
thereafter negligently permitted the note to pass from his 
control without any representation or misfeasance, he was not 
liable upon the note to a person who took it for value, be- 
lieving it to be genuine. 

oe t a a 


PAROL EXPLANATION OF DEED. 


Bernardy vs. Colonia] & United States Mortgage Co., 
..mited, 105 Northwestern Reporter, 737, contains language 








whic. would seem to indicate that the provision of the © 
Dakota Code that every transfer of property as securit 
the performance of an act is to be deemed a mortgage | 
not authorize parol evidence as to the intent of the parti. s 
the execution of a deed absolute im form. The scope of this 
statement is probably somewhat limited by the fact ‘tha 
evidence sought to be introduced in the case was offere: 
the purpose of restricting the operation of the deed to the 
interest possessed by the grantor at the time the deed 
given, there being no claim that the deed was intende 
security. The opinion, however, is usually susceptible of i! 
construction that parol evidence is not. admissable to si: 
that a deed absolute in form is a mortgage. 


PREFERENCE AND DISCRIMINATION BY RAILROADS. 

One of the most important sections of the Intersiate 
Commerce Act receives authoritative construction at the 
hands of the United States Supreme Court in New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. vs. Interstate Commerce (om- 
mission, 26 Supreme Court Reporter, 272. It is there held 
that an interstate carrier, not empowered by its charter or 
any legislation existing at the time of the adoption of the 
act to regulate commerce, to mine and market coal, violates 
the mandate of that act respecting the maintenance of pub- 
lished rates and its prohibition against undue preferences and 
discriminations by stipulating to sell and transport coal at a 
price which is insufficient to yield its published freight rates 


after deducting the cost of purchase and delivery. 
~ ” * 


PRACTICING MEDICINE. 


A rather peculiar system of therapeutics which, how- 
ever, the court holds to be a practicing of medicine, is re 
vealed in O’Neil vs. State, 90 Southwestern Reporter, 627, 
where it is held that a person who diagnosed his patients’ 
diseases by microscopic examination of a drop of blood, and 
treated them by placing them wnder the rays of electric arc 
lights. practiced medicine within the meaning of the Ten- 
nessee statute. 

a > e 


PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS. 

In Carpenter vs. Ashley, 83 Pacific Reporter, 444, a pro- 
vision of the California Civil Code, that a privileged communi- 
cation is one made in any legislative or judicial proceeding, 
is held not to justify a district attorney conducting a criminal 
case in a justice’s court in charging the opposing counsel 
with perjury or subornation of perjury. 

* . * 
RIGHT OF TRUST TO INVOKE CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROTECTION. 

Peoria Gas & Blectric Co. vs. City of Peoria, 26 Supreme 
Court Reporter, 214, determines that an agreement between 
rival gas compamies to fix the price for gas, in violation of the 
Illinois anti-trust act, does not, after they cease to act under 
it, defeat their right to invoke the due process of law clause 
of the Federal Constitution to prevent the enforcement of a 
municipal ordinance, which by establishing unremunerative 
rates has the effect of taking private property for public use 
without just compensation. 

2 * . 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 

In O’Connor vse Hendrick, 96 New York Supplement, 161, 
it is held that the action of a teacher in a public school in 
wearing the garb of a Catholic religious order and saying 
the prayers of the Catholic church at the close of the morning 
and afternoon sessions, at which time Catholic children were 
required to be present while the Protestants were allowed 
to be absent, constituted religious teaching within the con- 
stitutional provision prohibiting the State from giving aid to 
any school under the control of any religious denomination. 
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a new supplemental volume 4, taking the place of 
the old volume 4, contains a subject-matter index- 
digest of all the cases decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and reported from 1 Cranch up to and including 
volume 202 U. S. Supreme Court Reports, thus bringing the 
Digest of these reports absolutely up to date. 1 Volume, 
sold separately, price $7.50. 





Af complete Digest brought down to date, 
thoroughly revised and with many additional 





subject matter sub-divisions. 
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R USSELL AND WINSLOW’S Syllabus-Digest, volumes 1 
to 3, consists of an Alphabetical Table of Cases with the 
Syllabus of each Case presented separately as to each separate 
point, while a parallel Chronological Table of Subsequent 
Citations to each point is shown at a glance. This Alphabetical 
Table of Cases and subsequent Citatio:s is brought up to and 
includes volume 202 U. S. in the new fourth supplemental vol- 
ume, the supplement covering volumes 176 to 202 inclusive. 
Russell and Winslow’s Digest is in itself a complete annota- 
tion of all Supreme Court cases; dependent for its authority, not 
upon the opinion of the digester, but upon the judgment of the 
Supreme Court itself as evidenced by subsequent citations. 























REORGANIZATION OF MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES. 





A statutory scheme for the reorganization of a mutual in- 


S surance company and the transfer of its assets, including an 


accumulated surplus, to its successor is considered by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin in Huber vs. Martin, 105 North- 
western Reporter, 1031, and held to be in conflict with the 
constitutional inhibition against laws impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts and in violation of the provisions of the 
Federal Constitution as to the equal protection of the laws 
and the deprivation of property without due process of law. 
= * * 












SAFE PLACE TO WORK. 

A peculiar case, im which liability for personal injuries 
was sought to be predicated upon the ground that the relation 
of master and servant existed, is that of Walker vs. Gleason, 
9% New York Supplement, 843. It there appeared that a 
landlord had contracted ‘with a tenant to keep the hall lamps 
in the building in order, and that while she was working with 
the lamps im one of her own rooms, the ceiling fell and in- 
jured her. Under these circumstances it was held that the 
landlord was not liable on the ground that, as an employer, 
he had failed to furnish a safe place to work. 

> * os 


SCOPE OF REMEDY BY MANDAMUS. 


The limitations necessarily inherent in the nature of a 
writ of mandamus are illustrated n People ex rel. Bartlett 
vs. Dunn, 76 Northeastern Reporter, 570, where it is held 
thet a duty to be enforceable by mandamus must be specific, 
% that the court may prescribe the performance of a definite 
act or series of acts, and that the writ will not issue where 
the court would be compelled to control a general course of 
































official conduct; as, for instance to compel the Mayor of a 


large city to enforce the laws and ordina.ces providing for 
Sunday closing the 7,000 saloons of the city. 
«< « 7” 


TAXATION OF TRADING STAMPS. 

Trading stamps are, it is held in O’Keeffe vs. City of 
Somerville, 76 Northeastern Reporter, 457, not goods, wares, 
merchandise or commodities within the Massachusetts Con- 
stitution authorizing the Legislature to impose reasonable 
duties and excises upon any of the articles mentioned. 

* ” . 
TURNTABLE DOCTRINE REPUDIATED. 

The doctrine of the turntable cases is repudiated in Vir- 
ginia in the case of Walker’s Adm’r vs. Potomac, F. & P. R. 
Co., 53 Southeastern Reporter, 113. The leading cases are 
reviewed and it is concluded that, under the common law 
rule that a landowner owes no duty to a trespasser, a rail- 
road company is guilty of no negligence in maintaining an 
unlocked turntable on its premises at a distance of from fifty 
to three hundred feet from public land, and hence is not liable 
for an accident causing the death of a child twelve years of 
age who trespassed upon such ground. 

+ * aa 

WAIVER OF ADDITIONAL INSURANCE CLAUSE. 

The effect of the eighty per cent average or co-insurance 
clause on a condition prohibiting other insurance is passed 
upon in the recent case of Woolford vs. Phenix Ins. Co., 76 
Northeastern Reporter, 722, where the court takes the posi- 
tion that the clause prohibiting other insurance without the 
consent of the insurer is not absolutely waived and destroyed 
by the eighty per cent clause, but that the two can stand 
together so that the additional insurance clause is violated if 
the insured procures additional insurance so as to make the 
total amount exceed the value of the property. 
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Recent Important Bankruptcy Decisions. 


BANKRUPT—DELIVERY OF BOOKS OF ACCOUNT TO 
RECEIVER—INCRIMINATING EVIDENCE. 


Where it appears that the books of account of an alleged 
bankrupt are necessary to the proper performance of the 
duties of a receiver appointed to continue the business, it is 
held in Matter of Rosenblatt, 16 Am. B. R. 306, that he is 
entitled to an order for their delivery to him, unless the court 
is satisfied that the bankrupt’s claim that the books contain 
incriminating evidence has some foundation in fact, the ques- 
tion as to whether his plea of constitutional privilege is well 
founded, being determined by the court and not by the bank- 
rupt, regardless of the facts. 

* - * 

ACT OF BANKRUPTCY—TEST OF INSOLVENCY. 

It has been held in In re Himes, 16 Am. B. R. 295, that the 
test of a ‘fair valuation” of an alleged bankrupt’s property 
under section 1 (15) of the Bankruptcy Act, is its market 
value at the time involuntary proceedings in bankruptcy are 
commenced against him, unaffected by a depreciation conse- 
quent upon the recovery of a judgment against him and a levy 
thereunder, no deduction should be made for property exempt 
from execution, but under the terms of the section, property 
that he may have conveyed, transferred, concealed, etc., with 
intent to defraud, hinder or delay creditors, should not be 
included in determining whether he is insolvent within the 
meaning of the act. 

Sf * * 
CHATTEL MORTGAGE—MORTGAGOR SELLING FOR 
OWN BENEFIT. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Cir- 
cuit, has held, im In re Marine Construction and Dry Dock Co., 
16 Am. B. R. 325, that in New York, a chattel mortgage, given 
by a corporation engaged in shipbuilding, upon its stock of 
material, which it is empowered to sell and replace for the 
purpose of its business, provided always that the security of 
the bonds for the payment of which it was executed should 
not be in any wise reduced or impaired, is void as against the 
trustee of the bankrupt mortgagor. 

a cal + 
CLAIMS IN BANKRUPTCY—PARTNER BORROWED 
MONEY ON PARTNERSHIP NOTE—NOT PROVABLE 
AGAINST FIRM. 

Where a bank becomes the purchaser for value before 
maturity of a note which shows upon its face that it was not 
made in the usual and ordinary course of business of borrowing 
money for partnership purposes, and the proof is clear that 
the money was not borrowed for the benefit of the firm, that 
one of its active members who furnished a large part of its 
capital never knew of the execution of the note until the 
failure of the firm, and neither expressly or impliedly ratified 
the execution thereof, it has been held in In re A. F. Hardie 
& Co., 16 Am. B. R. 318, that it is not binding upon the firm, 
and a claim thereon allowed against its estate in bankruptcy 
is properly expunged. 

~ - . 
CONTEMPT—DISOBEDIENCE OF ORDER TO TURN OVER 
ASSETS—ABILITY TO COMPLY. 

It has been held, in In re Davison, 16 Am. B. R.. 337, that 
a bankrupt should not be adjudged in contempt for disobedi- 
ence of an order to turn over assets to her trustee unless the 
court is satisfied of her present ability to comply with the 
order. 

In Davison case, 16 Am. B. R. 337. it was further held 
that the court, not being satisfied of the present ability of the 
bankrupt to comply with an order to turn over assets alleged 
to have been concealed by him from the trustee, the granting 





of an order adjudging her in contempt and committin her to 
jail, upon a conjecture that her husband or other person, 
actual principals in the fraudulent appropriation of Drop. 
erty sought to be reached, may come to her relief, would te 
an abuse of the power to punish for contempt. 
” * 7 
FRAUDULENT TRANSFERS—SALE OF ENTIRE STock 
OF GOODS—BURDEN OF PROOF. 

It has been held, In re Knopf, 16 Am. B. R. 432, tiat the 
sale of the entire stock of a retail merchant within foy 
months of his adjudication as a bankrupt made without ap 
inventory having been taken is null and void under sectiog 
67e of the Bankruptcy Act as a sale made with intent t 
hinder, delay and defraud creditors, and the title to the goods 
vests in the bankrupt’s trustee, unless the purchaser shows 
not only that he acted in good faith and paid a present fair 
consideration, but that he exercised ordinary prudence and 
diligence to ascertain whether the seller who at the time of 
the sale was insolvent could make a transfer of his property 
violative of the Bankrupt Act. 

* _ : 
INJUNCTION—CONTEMPT PROCEEDINGS IN 
COURT. 

Where judgment has been recovered against a bankrupt 
upon a dischargable claim, held, by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, in the case of Matter of 
Adler, 16 Am. B. R. 414, that the Bankruptcy Court may, in 
its discretion, restrain the judgment creditor from attempting 
to enforce its judgment, until twelve months after the date of 
the adjudication in bankruptcy, or until the question of the 
bankrupt’s discharge is determined. 

a . ” 
JURISDICTION OF BANKRUPTCY COURT—“PRINCIPAL 
PLACE OF BUSINESS” OF FOREIGN CORPORATION, 

Where a New Jersey corporation operating factories, 
mills or mines in various States, has its principal office in the 
City of Boston, where the supreme direction and contro! are 
exercised and the bulk of sales is negotiated and bills sent 
out and payments received, where also its directors meet, 
its books of account are kept and its general correspondence 
conducted, held, in Matter of Matthews Consolidated Slate 
Co., 16 Am. B. R. 407, that it is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Bankruptcy Court in the District of Massachusetts, as 


its “principal place of business” must be held to be therein. 
om * . 


ORDER TO PAY OVER ASSETS OF BANKRUPTCY 
ESTATE—PROCEEDS OF WIFE’S REAL ESTATE IN 
POSSESSION OF HUSBAND. 

Where, under the State law, the proceeds of a sale of @ 
married woman’s real estate is absolutely subject to her con 
trol, the case of In re Cole, 16 Am. B. B. 302, holds that the 
fact that the money was paid to her husband is no excuse 
for her disobedience of an order to turn over the money 
her trustee in bankruptcy, unless she shows as a fact her 
inability to obtain its actual possession. 

* * - 
STATE INSOLVENCY LAW—PENNSYLVANIA ACT 1870 
(P. L. 58). 

The District Court, Eastern District of Pennsylvania, has 
held, in Matter of International Coal Mining Co., 16 Am. B. R 
309, that the Pennsylvania Act of April 7, 1870, under which 
the property of an .insolvent corporation may be sold for 
distribution of the proceeds among its creditors, is in effect 
an insolvency law, and the operation of the Bankruptcy Act, 


STATE 


_ 1898, cannot be defeated by proceedings taken under the State 


law. 
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Personalities, 





Other Ghings. 








ASK THE UNDERTAKER. 


When Governor Head was in office in New Hampshire, 
Colonel Barrett, of the Governor’s staff, died, and there was 
an unseemly scramble for the office even while his body was 
awaiting burial with military honors. COne candidate ven- 
tured to call upon Governor Head. 

“Governor,” he asked, “do you think you would have 
any objections if I was to get into Colonel Barrett’s place?” 

The answer came promptly: “No, I don’t think I should 
have any objections, if the undertaker is willing.”—‘Argo- 
paut.” 

+. . a 
OBLIVISCENCE. 

Just once, after he had been on the stand continuously 
for many hours, the great financier lost his temper, and re- 
torted with an angry answer. 

“I'm afraid you forget that you are a gentleman,’ ob 
served counsel. 

The rebuke struck home. The witness winced visibly. 
But he was not unwilling to justify himself. 

“Where one is called on to forget so many things, all at 
once, one becomes confused, you know,” he stammered.— 
“Life.” 

a a > 
A BUSY VOTER. 

John Weaver, the reform Mayor of Philadelphia, was re- 
cently congratulated by a delegation of clergymen on the 
clean administration that he has given the Quaker City. 

In the course of his reply Mayor Weaver said 

“IT am glad to tell you that things with us have improved. 
Take, for instance, the matter of elections. A Philadelphian, 
some years ago, was running for a small office, and on elec- 
tion day he went from poll to poll cheering his supporters on. 

“As he left a certain poll a shabby individual approached 
and shook him by the hand. 

“‘T trust, sir,’ said the candidate, ‘that you are one of my 
supporters?’ ”’ 

“‘One? chuckled the shabby individual. ‘Why, bless 
your heart, I’m seven of ’em.’”—‘Philadelphia Bulletin.” 

+ : * 
PERSONALS AND PERSONALITIES. 

That low chuckling sound accompanying the despatches 
from Havana appears to proceed from the vicinity of Mad- 
rid.—“‘Detroit News.” 

Mr. Rockefeller says the average American struggles 
too much. He always did let the other fellow do all the 
struggling —“Cleveland Leader.” 

The public may not be ready for the government owner- 
ship of railroads; but neither is it quite prepared for rail- 
road ownership of the government.—“Kansas City Star.” 

A cablegram announces that the town of Kwareli, in the 
Caucasus, is buried under a sea of mud. Kwareli must be 
running a political campaign on the New York system.— 
“Brooklyn Times.” 

We can not very well hold that election frauds prove the 
inability of the Cubans to govern themselves.—“The Dallas 
News.” 











Some day the Cubans may learn that the proper thing to 


do when they are defeated for office is to start a reform 


movement.—“The Toledo Blade.” 


TAKING DOWN A DUKE. 


Before the success of his comedies, Oscar Wilde found 
it rather difficult to earn a living, we are told by “The 
Woman’s Home Companion.” In spite of his poverty, how- 
ever, he always maintained his self-esteem, and his wit was 
often directed against persons who assmued undue superi- 
On one occasion, continues “The Companion,” this 
disdainful wit of his cost Wilde a-lucrative position: 

A very noble duke required a tutor for his two sons, and 
Wilde was recommended. He called, the duke examined 
him, and seemed favorably impréssed. 

But he was a very great duke, with a very high opinion 
of himself, and his manner grated on Wilde. 

The last question he asked the young man was: 

“And would you—ah—would you expect to eat with the 
family?” 

“That,”. Wilde answered, “would depend altogether on 
how the family behaved at meals.” 


ority. 


* 7 * 
QUALIFYING FOR AN INTERVIEW. 


Mr. Loeb, the President’s private secretary, has no sine- 
cure, remarks a writer in the “Saturday Evening Post.” An 
incident of his varied duties is cited to prove the point. 

Although he occupies an important place in the Presi- 
dent’s official life, he is obliged to serve as the retaining 
wall which receives the fierce assaults of endless schemes 
that else would engulf the White House. Mr. Loeb, in con- 
sequence, comes in for copious adverse criticism from many 
quarters. 

Recently a sour-visaged man of considerable importance 
in a small Western town called on the secretary and hotly 
demanded an audience. 

‘It is out of the question,” declared Mr. Loeb. “The 
President has given his time to four men on the subject, and 
it is exhausted.” 

“No, it ain’t!” insisted the visitor irately. “You got a 
long audience for a second-rate politician last week on the 
other side—and that was after you refused me!” 

“I remember that I did,” nodded Mr. Loeb. “But there 
were extraordinary circumstances.” 

Shaking his fist, the visitor rose up. 

“I know what them circumstances was,” he shouted. 
“That there fellow was an athlete. He dabbles in strenuous 
and gymnastic games outdoors, and you let him take in the 
President on the strength of it. Say, you look here. How 
about this?’ 

He ripped off his coat and jumped over a chair. 

“And this!” 

He turned cartwheels on the floor as lightly as a boy. 

“That will do,” said the secretary hastily. “I guess the 
President will be very glad to see you.” 
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Three-year course. including only law subjects. Four-year course. including 
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ment of Practice. Coliege year begins in late September. For particulars address 


Dean of the College of Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Va. 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


Two years’ course, leading to Degree of Bachelor of Laws. 
Largest attendance in the history of this Department. 
Located in Piedmont, Virginia. Climate unsurpassed. 


Send for Catalogue. 
HOWARD WINSTON, 


REGISTRAR. 











JUSTICE DOWLING’S FEAT. 

Justice Victor J. Dowling, sitting in Part IL, Special 
Term of the New York Supreme Court, passed a weary day 
recently. With each movement back and forth of his right 
arm a sheet of legal cap fluttered to the floor under the desk. 
Each sheet bore his signature in full and authorized an order 
directing some citizen to show cause why his name should 
not be stricken from the list of voters entitled to vote at the 
primary election. 

On one day 6,000 orders were submitted to Justice Dowl- 
ing for his signature, and he worked from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until far into the night before he had completed his 
task. When the justice appeared in court the day after he 
found 10,000 more orders awaiting his signature. As an 
order to show cause must be signed in full by a judge, the 
name Victor J. Dowling had to be written almost 16,000 times. 

Before giving them to Justice Dowling to sign, each paper 
was scrutinized by Clerk McNeirny, who afterward placed 
the orders in batches of twenty-five at the justice’s elbow. 
Justice Dowling attained a speed of twenty-five signatures a 
minute. At intervals Justice Bischoff appeared and assisted 
him. 

os * Y 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES. 

The success of Mr. Hughes in the insurance investiga- 
tion last year marked him as “a mental colossus,” in the 
view of the Philadelphia ‘Press.’ “Hughes pried open strong- 
boxes by sheer force of intellectual power,” we are told. 
After a summary of all he accomplished for the cause of in- 
surance reform, the “Press” continues with this biographical 
sketch of the man just chosen by the Republicans of New 
York to head their ticket in the fall campaign: 

And all this from a man in his forty-third year—a time 
of life when most men are just beginning to realize that the 
remainder of the great world lies beyond the horizon of their 
narrow visions. Not so with Hughes. By nature unfitted 
for the natural animalism of boys—the roughing and scuff- 
ling and romping which make the sinews in their lithe 
bodies—he enjoyed the tutorship of his learned father, a 
Baptist minister, and had so far advanced with this instruc- 
tion, combined with some he had received in New York’s 
public schools, that at the age of thirteen he wrote an essay 
on “The Limitations of the Human Mind,” which astonished 
his teachers by its breadth of vision and the comprehensive- 
ness of the subject which he displayed. 

@ntering Brown University as a student, he acquired 
such absolute mastery of all studies put before him that at 
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Allen University Law School. .............-.««+ 
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HARVARD LAW SCHOOL.............cccccncnsccnccccccccceceees Cambridge, Mass 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF LAW....... 22020. .nnccccenncccccnncscccecceeses Chicage, i, 
Illinois Wesleyan University Law School.............0++++sse0+ Bloomin gton, Di, 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA................ Charlottes vilis, Vs. 


The session begins September 15th, and continues nine months. The coun, 
for the B.L. degree covers two sessions. For catalogue address P. B. Bay 
RINGER, Chairman of Faculty. 


Louisville University Law School. .......0..<cccsccceesceeces cones % 

Now York Law School. ...... 2.222 .cccccecceccescccccceses New York City, ¥. ¥, 
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address A. E Boorn, President, Huntingdon, Tenn. 
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University Law School... ......2..-scccscceccsececescces -New York City, ¥. ¥, 
Gb Retin Beet GRE. ocicc cecctdccncctesdcccse socanccsssacanentieé St. Louis, Me 
Tulane University Law School..........2....2<-cecssscncscesees New Orleans, la, 
University of Maryland, Law Dept................«« encccssecceces: Baltimore, Mi. 
University of Michigan Department ‘of Law................- Ann Arbor, Mich. 
University of Texas, Law Dept............ oquesdoseussenseseeeseses Austin, Texas 
University of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.............<.--.-s000- Philadelphia, Pa 
WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW............ Ve 
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P AT E N Ts HUBERT &. PECK, 629 F. St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Consulting Expert in Patent Causes. Inquiries from non-resident at 
torneys promptly answered, 
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twenty, abandoning his father’s plan to put him in the mit 
istry, he was invited to, and accepted, the chair of Greek 
and higher mathematics in Delaware Academy, Delhi, New 
York. Meanwhile he had been devoting about half his time 
to the study of law, and a year later he was found in the 
law school of Columbia University. He was graduated thence 
in 1884, began practice, and seven years later found himself 
so worn with work that he determined upon a rest, and got 
it by accepting a chair in Cornell University for two years. 

Refreshed, he returned to his practice in 1893, as a mem- 
ber of the firm of Carter, Hughes & Dwight, soon after which 
he became the senior member of the firm of Hughes, Rounds 
& Schurman. Mr. Hughes married the daughter of one of 
his fellow professors, and lives with his wife and three chil 
dren in West End avenue, New York, in an atmosphere re 
dolent of the best there is in art and literature, and with 4 
fine scorn for the artificialties and embellishments of the 
higher society. 

In appearance the now widely-heralded Hughes is a maa 
moderately formed, about five feet and ten inches high, with 
brown hair, mustache, and beard, slightly gray; regular, tf 
poseful features, expressive of “the pale cast of thought,” and 
generally conveying the impression of a man studious in the 
abstract, giving in his fine eyes only the vaguest hint of the 
splendid dynamic force pent up within him. 
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Joseph (Champaign)...... ....Send to Champaign Commercial law especially. 


South Bend* (St. Joseph).............. 
Guilivan* 
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ee 
Padgett gett 
Send to Indiana Harbor 

Diye a Nye 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


(Picks) .. ..» Guy H. Sigler 
Refers to ardmore National Bank. 
fekobita (Choctaw Nation)............W. C. Candell 
* (Boone) 
Refer to The City — and Boone Co. 
fristow (Ci cok Nation 
Arrow (Westera Dist.) 


Send to 

Grove (Cherokee Nation) -Send toJ. C. Starr se Vinita 

Isola (Creek Nation) Send to Wagoner 

Marietta (Vistrict 21) 

Refers to First National Bank. 
Mounds (Creek Nation) 
(North Dist.) See 
* (Creek Nation)..Hutchinga. West & Parker 
Nowata (Onensuee ooo Glass & Weaver 
gee (Creek N. Seuu lo Sapulpa 
Refers to the National Bank of Poteau. 

Patesu (Central District)............. Rosser & Varner 
Refer to First Nat. Bank and Pateau Nat. Benk, 
Poteau; Choctaw Commercial Bank, Spe: 0; Eirst 
Nat. Bank, Talihiva 


peppeeememenr sey 


trae Send to Tu 

fe. McA leater (Choctaw Nation)....MeKennon & Dean 
ur (District 21) R. W. Shephe 
ters to First Nat 1 Bank and First State k. 


Tahlequah* (Cherokee Basten) eoceveuseoos J. 1. Parks 
Tishomingo «see eocee- 8. C. Treadweot 
Tulsa (Western District) . 


t 
«soeee WN. J. GUBSER 
Refers to Bank of Commerce. 


Vinita (Cherokee Nation) ........ 
v (Cresk Nation) ........ccce.<-- 
fers to Bank of Wagoner. 


G. B Castle 


COOPER. CLEMENS & ey Security 
oe pe State and Federal 
pon My Se and col- 
lections oBhateed: Notaries in office and depo- 
sitions taken. Refer to Cedar Rapids National 
Beas, Jy spd National Bank and Security 


k. 

DEACON. & GOOD. General practice Special at- 
tention given to insurance, probate 
commercial law. Refer to Meichants’ Na- 
tional hep - any bank or wholesale firm in 


Cedar Ra 
(A e) cocese secce cones ---Fee & Fee 
a eeng nT Goodwin 
(Weigh J.D. F. Smith 
(Taylor).......000 secscesess 


x (Clinton)..... eb ceceqe evccces 
(Greene) 


ay] teasuoulaauale 


Decorah* (Winneshiek)........ ........H. F. 


Yeniann* (Crawford).......++000+--++00+- 
See (Dubag 

LYON & LYON, ‘Cor. Sth & Main sts. Refer to First 

sal U0. Mepheantie Caukion femaemee 

: "8 an ugue man- 

ufacturer z B. Clafin Co., 


4. P. Conner 


Hampton* ( 

Harlan* (Shelby) .. 
Hartley (0’ Brien)... 
Hawarden (Sivux).. 
Humboldt (Humboldt).. 
Ida Grove* (ida) 


Le Mare OPiymens _ a E. T. BE 
( WD. cncccecensncecccccsiie 
Refers to Sees Sein Sent 
Lenox (Taylor)................- ------.0. B. Dump 
Livermore (Humboldt) . sisieaccusesanasne 
Lockridge (Jefferson). . ‘ 
* (Harrison) . 


Mount Ayr* tage ecbeneesasdos E. C. McMastere 


Mount Pleasant® (Henry)........... -..Babb & Rabb 
Muscatine* (Muscatine) ..... . .. Jayne & Hoffman 
Refers to Hershey State Bank. 

Ww 


siiragonlss 
ettietil 


) 
ic cakawnnickese scodnse 
bley* (Osceola) 


‘Soux oF (Woodbury) 
JOHN F. JOSEPH, 317 United Bank Buildin 
Refera to Woodbury County Savings Bank. 
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_— and Securit i» Bank 





adison) J. P. Stee 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank, J. F. Tate, 
Gaston & Smith and Peters & Son. 


KANSAS. 


Pewwmeeeess- 


Coancil Grove* “ 
Dighton™ (Lane)....... 2.2.22... .--0-ee J.8. 


0 eReRe 


4 G. 
ational and Garden City ‘Banka. 
A.J. 


Juncavn pA ( 
~ (Wyandotte) 
McFADDEN & MORRIS, Attorneys for the Merch 


ants Bank. 
THOS. J. WHITE. etm to Merchants’ Bank, 
Commercial State Bank and Inter-State Na 
tional Rank. 


Kendall (Hamilton). . .-+.Send to Syracuse 


Send to Syracus@ 
e+ ecccccescesl. O, ——— Jr 





santa Fe* (Haskell).............+-.--.. Wm. C. Pierce 
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St. Mary's (Pattawatomie)...... .... Hagan & Mackay 
8. dohn* (Steffora).............. goes seccesi J. W. Resa 
Seneca" (Nemaha).......... ....0. .neeeeess 8. P. Nold 
Smuth Centre* (Smith)..................---- E. 5. Rice 

PEN. vc cecansandnbounne W.R Ham 


Syracuse (Hamilton) ................ 
Refers to Valley State Bank and 


‘a \Shawnev, 

GEORGE A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan- 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchants’ National and Central Nat’) Banks 
of Practice in al] courts. 

THE AMERICAN COLLECTION AGENCY, 413 Kan- 
sas avenue. 

A. P. TONE WILSON, JR.,413 Kansas avenue. 


Wa snooney™ (Trego) ............ 0. wescees- A. H. Cox 
W * (Washington)............... C. F. Smith 
Ww * (RRMMEE).~cncceccecces ss Ka. T. 
Pondcdsccocéabieds Thomas B. W 
Winfield* (Crowley).............. W. Roberts 
Kirk ck & Holmes 


Yates Center* (Woodson). .... 
Refer to Yates Center National k. 


KENTUCRY. 





) 
Hardinsburg (Breckenridge) 
Refers to Bank of Haidinsburg. 
Hende:+on* ‘ Henderson) .............. 
Lexin, 





Bay ville* (Richiand) x 
Refers to Rayville State Bank. 
* (Caado) Ww 


Vidalia (Concordia: 
Winnfieid (Wian 


Refers to Bank of Winnfield. 








sneepete. (Anne Arundel) ...... James R. Brashears 
MUSGRAVE, GOWLING & HALL, 711-712 Fidelity 
Commercial. bankin, 


. g law and collections. 
Certified Public Accountant. Commisaio er 


(Middlesex). 
HEN P. FIELDING, 586 Massachusetts « 
{ ) Refers Harvard 


Room 5. to 
Superintendent of Streets. 


















Trast 
etcepee eee eceee cooccssocodiamaas Mi, Saumae 










MICHIGAN. 


Creek (Calheun).. 
Refers to Ciiy Bank, 
Creek. 


apEEbeer yee || 


or any oth 


ough’ 
Columbiavilie (Lapeer)........... oooe Bend 
roswell (Banilac).................... Wilford’ 


- WILLIAM L JANUARY Attorney & Co 
3 Buhl Block. References; U.S. Sonaut 


or bank in eity. 


««-Corbin & Peter 
- Lee & Parke 
E. R. 






T ° DENISON & WILSON, 1011-1015 Michign 
Co. General practice. Settlenay 


of estates and patent law. Commercial matian 
Co. Savings Bank. Natouwal otc Ka 
Michigan Co. — 


Hancock (Houghton)..............Richard T. Looney 
Refer to & ton. 










Jrookston (Polk) 
Detroit (Becker).... . 
Refers to First National Bank 
DULUTH? (St, Louta). ...... ALEXA 
Refers to St. Louis Co. Bank and City Nat’! Bank. 
‘Martin Forest Waré 


gee eeemmmonooee g¢ serrrrpeett <2 52 Ff Ee fe Eé. TEEEEET Bit miiitiinit FE osBeEREreree 


Decccece cocccceces 


Gihos) seeeh cimanincntbdbesnids ++: te, Ao ae 

(Otter Taii)........ L. Baxta 

(Murray).......... otduceasbasessas. Ue B. ae 
coeccesccccsGe-coces F. R. Alia I 


Menderson* (Sibley) ...........0. e000. W. BH. Leeman 
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——————_ 
-_— 
Lake (Jackson) ............ Maal wy Thornton | Kirkeville* (Adair)...........--e000+e-2+9- J.C. Storm * (Lancaster! 
tional Falls (Itasca) .........<- W. Stanton | Cexington* (Lafayette) ...........-- J. B. Shelwalter BILLINGSLEY & GREENE. Refer to Columbia Na- 
Refers \o First National Bank. Liny Creek (Camden)...... -Norman B. Yado tional teak. 
Benton* (Lincoin).........+« ----John McKenzie R-ters to First Nat. Bank and Camden Co. Bank Linwood (Butier 
asedeld (JACKSON) .....-20-002-senee0 G. Macon* (Macon). ..........+-cesse++e=--- B. E. Gutnrie | Matison* 
Fails* (Morrison)....... Lind! & Marshall* (Saline)........++..- «=< Chas. A. Knight | WoVoox 
Prairie’ (Todd)........c+. s-seeeed. D. Van Dyke | Refers to Bank of Saline, at this place. ah de 
* (Blue Earth)......... eeeceseces B. Marshfield* (Webster).........-..- -M.Selph | Nebraska Uity* (Otoe)...........-..---- LF Jackson 
Ley pane +--+. Virgil B. Seward | Waysville* (DeKalb)... Robt. A. Hewitt. Jr. Neligh" ( ) 
Memphis* (Scotland) .............--- Smith & Webber | Nelson (tuckeey 
Moeeiciy, F FLET MER, LARIMORE & FIFIELO, er to Citizens’ Bank. * (Madison). 
79 Andrews Buildi a cor- * (Andrain)........-+-00+++--.-¥rank R. Jesse | North Platte* (Lincoln 
and real estate law, ities. | Woberly* (Randolph)...........----- Forrest G. Ferris | Oakdale’ (Antelope) -. 
Refer to Secarity Bank of Wenigunery (Montgomery) .. Warren Lewis Gomeets. — 
en cece ncconte NOSE @ ONES Se me Se idinnihineeinde seieeeeee es G0 Sapvert | Omaha 
Wi) -ccccc ccceee coccce secesaces ye * (Vernon) ......csccccee snes aa ‘ 
8. G. L. Kobervs | Osceola* (St. Clair)........ edcepeutl George H. Daniel 0) WN WILS IN BA) WN. fi Hg aA ng 
oaees See Maca ND -ansosocesosncsooh ‘= 
’ ( well) eccccecces nger S with ¥ 
woe he Refers to Farmers’ Bank. Gano. sod ME Paes Bes oma 
. -W. 8. Hammond | “opiar Bluft* (Batiler)............ --«++-- W.S. Brown 
ocecesccossoess 8. P. Cros Princeton* (Merour).....2..+0++++-+ J.B. Evans 
senese A. A. Rich Hill ( Dewccecsccccccoce os am! P Bag 
-8. Blair MoBeath | © Josepi* (Buchanan)................- Amick 
eesces Jo:.n Dwan | St. Louis...... -. JOHN B. CHRISTENSON 
& Commonwealth Trust Bldg. Refers te Missouri- 
s for Merchants’ Bank of W Lin: oln Trust Co., St. Leais: C. State 
MO). ccccc cccccccc cceses! J. H. Farwell Bank. Kansas City ; U. 8. Pidelity | & Guaran. 
tee Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
MISSISSIPPI. Savannah* (Andrew).......... Booher & Williams 
1) RE a-e--@. O. Paine | Sedalia* ( odssdécenseuccenanes Sangree & Lamm 
&. Louis* (Hancock) .......<-ccoee Emile J. Gex Slatei* (Saline).......c.0.sceses so Send to Marshall 
{ 90D) .......e00eeeeeeeee.80nd to Gulfport | Sprinaficld* (Green) ............-.. Jno. 8. ——. 
Bend (Hartison) ........-++0-+-s00+ Send to Gulfport em sperms isa 
eee led! ). PROM AE I > Pract Stargeon (Boone) .........00+---++-- .. T. 8. Carver 
ale* (Coahoma) ««+-++J0bn W. Cutrer 
(Bolivar) ..... Charles Soott & E. H. Woods 
Gaambus (Lowndes) —_—...«-++. Thomas J. O' Neill 








Refers to Cotumbus Insurance & Ban 
. Jas. 


Harrison) 
Ref:rs to First National Bank, Bank of Commerce 
and State Bank of Gulfport. 


Handsboro (Harrison) .............. Send to Guifport 
G (Perry) .......--cecccc.se00.-G. W. Bilis 

(Mareball. janncas catepcaanaaae F. Fant 

b Oty Fike. sénees -cecesadeda Quin & Willams 

MeHenry (Harrison) .............. Send to Gulfpo:t 

«Lanuderiale).......... raham & —— 


“tee'ssipy i ‘itv’ (Harrison) ........8end to Gulfport 
Heieh°z" ‘Adams)..... .Wm. C. Martia 
Britton & Koontz Bank and Bank of Commerce 
Pass Christian (Harrison) .. -8end to Galfport 
Mecualo (buliver,. CHARLES SCOTT, wO0Ue 4 StuI! 

P ‘enn. 
Baleville (Sunflower) .. -«« Chas. U. Bryant 
Refers to Bank of Ruleville. 
feranten’ ‘J acuson).......... 
TD .ccnccsnesdosecnsnnneiit 
Refers te Beak of Shaw and First National Bank. 


Cooper) ............00000 .W. @. Pendiews 


Green’ (Pike)..........-...Rebert L. Motley 
ER +... 
* Joccoccccccccongecassuusséenien 
( sneesecceseccceseesO. A. Dew 
Ganeros (Clinton Co.) a -seee--- E J. Smith 
Refers to Farmers’ Bank, First Nationel 


and Cameron Trust Co. 
ee (Cape Girardeau). HarryE. Alexander 


te Ficet National Bank or any other bank 
in this a 

bacaseuas Losier, Painter & Morris 
* deeper) siidssigzncbie Harrison & Harrison 
le (Possiscet). «++-eeeee. Roberts & Sellars 
*( )ecesseseeeed. M. Davis & Son 

© (ERE) - cocccsecccscececs James Parks & 
bia* (Boome) ............-.- Charlies J. Walker 
( Doecccosecacoccoccadan cece Liles 
ne Geennen) sonesesccsigntinias Winona 







at eee mes 
Iadapesience” (Jacxson)..... oveceee.0n0. N. Southern 
SeHereon City* (Cole)..........e0e00- ..-R. W. Morrow 
Joplin (Jasper) --- MoAntire & Scott 
Refer 'o Miners’ B ‘Rank, "First National Bank and 

canes Savin 

8 CITY (eal 

he ADJUSTMENT. 0, — New York Life 
Building. We pt actions and 


good results on all parr entrusted to our 


care. Refer to our bankers — bw em 


Bank; or any Wholesale jens Bann, 
Shoe, Hat  peded reer gaee in'th'eel tsclty 
ton* (Caldwell) .............. eeosgors m. MoA fee 








x pecseccccce «+ ccccthe Os GENO 

Webb City ‘Jasper) ....2....2. sne00s Wittich & Devore 

Windsor THeary).. eecces cocceccesce Allen & Hart 

Winona (Shannos) ...... .............Samuel Withers 
MONTANA. 

Belgrade (Gallatin) ...............«.«.- Walter Aitken 
Pe fors to Belgrade Staite Bank 

( Lellowstene) .......... -dames R. Goss 

Boulder (Jefferson) .........++-.««+«+ -- Thomas T. Lyon 

Boseman’* ( peceresvenvecnsose J. L. Staate 

Butte’ (dilver Bow) ...........-.-. ..Jease B. Root 

a Anbeadennenaovessecnnnnn J.G. Bai 

...W. 8. Barboar 

-«+- John J. Kerr 

.. Joha N. Booth 

R. A. O'Hara 

Helena’ (Lew & Ularke) EDWARD HORSK) 

City ~‘— "~~ A general law practice in al) 


and stenogrepher in office. Re 


: Bank & Trest Company and 
a N Bank. 
1* (Plathead)....... H. es 
Refers to Conrad an Bank of 5 Kalispell 
Miles City (Custar)............- _ a 
™ wseoula (Missoula). Jos. . Dixon 
White Salphur Springs’ ‘(Meagher) .. pageuncaes P. Black 


NEBRASEA. 


Alasworth* (Brown).............. A. W. Scattergood 
Albion* (Boone)................-..Frank D. Williame 








Darel Clay (Bateson ooonn-----ege Be a 
= A eaten Je 
Pairfald ST a 
Pullers’ (Naso) “oceecs-swooe~ We Ghai 
"a Lada 

a 

H RGU catsieccsecceeces Cc x Saandar 
Hastings” Asai) so.20-- iichel A Hardee 
Hayes Centre” eeccecencees..---..C. A. Ready 
to Rushvilie 

















. Stanton 
Lexington 
in m Sweet 
(WJlay)...... 2 

(Oroe)... WS Fo Beart 
Tekemah (Bart) . -E eS 
Refers to Burt County State Bank, Tekamah Neb. 
(Johnson) ...... ......------- M 8. C. Trae 
CIE ccc ctnsusscccessececeses C. M. Skiles 
Veronas (Clay)........-....---.-.....--. Send to Sutten 
Wahoo* (Saunders)..................----- E. E. Good 
py ney Deunitidnladacsatbndion m ___ 
(We Se eecsoccoossosce -F. orthrop 

pL da Point* (Cuming)..............-.- U 


riah Brunner 





ashoe 
Virginia City’ (Sterv)............ 




















) Paul A. Queen 
» (Mo vmonth) .............. Frederick Parker 
Refers to Central National Bank. 
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== 
Morristown* (Morris) .............. Willard W. Cutler | Mohawk (Herkimer)........ Rtatesville* (Tredell)...........2.++--+- Grier & Long 
Cor Park pl. & Market st. Refers te Mercantile | Morristown (St. Lawrence) .. Ogd Vineland (Columbus).......-.--+++-: J.R W itiamean 
Trast Co. Mount Vernon (Westonester)..Ostrander & Crawfo Refers to Bank of ‘olumbus, Vineland, N iL 
Newburg ( ) eeceee ---.d. R. Tompson, Jr. Stanley, Vlerk of Court of Whiteville, N.v. 
New Rochelle ( astchester) .. PSE NEST ¥. H. bd een (Col eee wegeeecoveueedad 3. f _Sohalber 
NEW YORKE* (New York) mston* (Martin).............--- . Sto 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTA (30,000 Inhabitan's) 
POWELL & CADY (OmarPowell. Dani ai L..Cady), 208 WILMINGTON JAS. H. SCHUL: 
Broadway, N.Y.,and 67 8t.James Pl. Broo’ COMMERCIAL LAW AND COLLECTIONS 
: D.D. itney, t Hamil PROMPT act ENTION TO ALL MA‘ TERS 
a me Oo, 3.¥. ; Geo W, Roberta ARGE OR SMALL 
N.Y.; Waterbury (Coun) ifs, Oo. Olein > SMITH BUILDING. 
attention to li in State | Winston-Salem (Forsyth)..Glenn Manley & H. ndep 
watTeR C. SHOUP, 35 Nassau St. Asso i 
. Vassan lates 
_—. ng vo >. —. NORTH DAKOTA. 
rporation and gener ce. mpt | Balfour(McHenry Co.).......Blaisdell, Bird & § 
service in commercial positions | Bath Pembina). wens! Sys vin 
before Walter C. Shoup or E. A Nash, | BISMARCK (Bar! zh) ie aad A. T. PATI CRS 
Tome R ze Le Notaries. Refer to American Muchenge Nat. rs to First National Bank. 
iver (Ocean) -.-.-. - _sooeee George C. Low Bank, Credit Office and Fleitmaun & Co Bottineau (Bottinean)...........----++ Send to Towag 
Refers to First National Bank 
Piemean* (iheweers......-.-<..<ceceosd BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. Cando* (Towner) .........+--+s0++---+- k I 
West woneneesneseesenseess POWELL & CABY. 67 St. James Place. ~ eae County Bank of Cando, 
Woodbridge ( esex)... Niagara ( Poveccecncnes & Chormann | Devil's Lake: (Ramsey)......... 
= (Gloucester: ‘orth Tonawanda (Niagara)............ William Lane | Dickinson* (Stark) .......... McBRIDE & wa 
Woodbury~ (@ Duabsieaict Nyack ‘ ecg a William £. Gowdes | _, Refer to F ret National Bank of Dickinso:. 
burg (St. Lawrence) ........... Ja . Aki more (Ramsey) .......0s00+--0+.... Wehe 
NEW MEXICO. anion Ae 2 8 mast. >| hie i... KD. Fiewin 
Oneida Enderlin (Ransom)..............-- A. W.L. Sana 
Oneonta Refers to State Bank of Lisbon and Ransom (o 
euaal Bank of Sheldon, N. Tait io 
esvacontemedeessd tambangh 
( Garrison (McLean)... ...........- Soa Sf F. O'Hare 
¢ Refers 2 oo State 
: Grafton (Walsh)..............-.---- Phelps & Phelps 
Silver City* (Grant) . Appei fers Refer to Gat N 
* «Raonrra) ........ _.cscecee Wa. B Kelley Platts Sai csencenscsncoss Chas. H. or | @rand Forks*(Grand forks) Bangs, Cooley & Hamiltes 
Refers to Price Bros. & Co. eere, | Lawrence)............. Ginn & Murphy Refers to Firet National Bank. 
NEW YORK Kefers to Citizens’ Nationa! Bank o: < Garvey (Welle)....... «= snnneveees Send to Balfour 
. Pough ( Matin Heermance Hillaboro* ( eee eeneeeeeeeee J. F. he | 
Adams (Jefferson) Pulaski ( Larimore (Grand Forks). ......... mel J. Rad 
Amsterdam (Montgomery)... La Moure* (La Pecoes @reccee R. W.S. Bisco 
Auburn“ (Cayuga uansford, (Bottinean)...... ..........-- y L. Scott 
Babylon ( Refers to First Staic Bank of Lansford and Fat 
Batavia* (Genesee) National Bank, Bottineau, N. D. 
Bath* (Steuben) Leeds ( Dccbbodestneccsssstadedd Send to Towner 
a Mandan* | M isdbadee weceaganine 53° Rice 
nt* (Allegany) TPCMEO CRIED ecccucce  dpuscscsecde P. Totter 
pm os aA Spencer Eat moe Coote meer Bank and first Nat —_ 
ghamton™ (Broome - Farley | Sandy Hill (Washington)....... ville ayville and Scandinavian- American G 
Brier Hill (St. Lawrence)............- See Ogdensburg naw by dy ++ Grea oa 7 ty Forke, N. D. 
Brockport (Monroe) .............--- Send to Rochester | Saugerties (Ulster)....-.....-..se...---- . Whitaker | Minot* (Ward) ...... .. ............. Blaisdell & Bird 
Brocton (Chautanaua)........ ....-. John L. —- Schenectady* (Schenectady) .......... Jacob W. Clute | Northwood Gand Forks)............. M. V. Linwell 
Refers to Fredonia National Fredonia, N.Y. | senoharic" ( at NR Reig C. B. Mayhaa | Omemee (Bottineau) ............--..---- Tyler & Paal 
Brookiyn* (Kings) See New York City. Seneca Falls (Seneca) .............. Charles C. J Kefer to First National Bank. 
Bofialo” ( to 


) 
MARTIN CLARK, Erie Co. > Seen, De. Bidg. 
Refers to Pia Fidelity Trust Co., Third National 








nal Marine National Bank, Buffalo. 

ee fGneide Goan. PR ss «.. Eliot B.  — 
ee Fo: Montgomery) tee C. W. & J. c. WHEELER 
nbanosenadoosidcese Metcalf 
eocaiakie S. M. Wing 
Frank T. Evans 
~,. Clarence Howland 
Tanner's Bank Bidg. Refers to Catekill Nat. B’k. 

De cioudabeisieaisiniill to 

Chatham (Columbia).............-.«c00--c: 
Cobleskill (Schoharie) ................. J. V. Guernsey 

Refers to First National Bank. 

Cohoes ‘ Jecunovscceccccccesces -James H. Berns 
Coliege t ( Jececccecccee Senc to Whitestone 
Corning* (Steuben)........--.-------- ara Ww “4 
Cortiand* ( j)...-...-------Dough herty y & Miller 
Dansville (Li ton) ..... ie G. Foss 
Dekalb (St. Lawrence)... ‘ See Ogdensburg 
-. Warner & Farnham 









(Cortland) to an 

bt C) — (Monroe) ............ Send to Rochester 

lie (Sveuben)............- erman 
Hudson* ‘Columbia).............-+--+ 4. F. B. Chase 
Islip ( _ WERRERY George W. Weeks Jr 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) ...............--. -Jamer L. Baker 
Jamestown (Chautauqua). -, James L. Weeks 

Refer to Jamestown National Bank. 

Jobnstown* (Fulton)...............- Fayette E. Moyer 
Keeseville pw icibtahnabens : sammie N. T. Hewitt 
Kingston* (Uister) .............. Newcomb & Metzger 
Lisbon Center (St. Sanmeumad) saneccad —_s Oqieaterg 
Little Falls (Herkimer)................ S. H_ Newberry 
; Jascs.acdvedesens w. Looe Reeves 
Malone ( ee ae Frederick G. Paddock 
Marathon (Cortland) ................«0«-- og H. 
Massena (St. Lawrence) .............- 
Middletown (Orangeé}............-.. Foun C C. BR. Taylor 


Ashboro* (Randolph) ................ 

Asheville (Buncombe) ................. X 

Carthage’ (Moore)........-..-.--+++ Adame 

Chariotte* (Mecklenburg)........ .. “aden w. ‘HARRIS 
Refers to Com ifational Bank and Charlotte 
National Bank. 


Concord (Cabarrus) Adams, Armfield, Jerome & Maness 

Refer to Concord National Bank, National Bank 

of High Point, N. C., Bank of Union, Menroe, -- C. 
SEL 


Elisabeth City* (Pasq: Jescces cece ¥. Lame 
Fayetteville" (Cumberland). . wey H. Sutton 
Gastonia (Gaston) ............--.--. Witham H. Lewis 
Rinassnue Scales, Taylor & Scoles 
WHEO* (BIRD) ccosccccccesce cecces dwall & Low 
High Point (Guilford)...........-.... «. W. P. Ragan 
oS tienticens acocccececsccunces wi: > o wo 
Lumberton’ (Robeson) ...... “hopERT COWARD te 
McLeod Bidg. Corporation, real estate and com 

w. Securing c for 


and acting as resident agent for non-resident 
ea omar» A socaton, Lamberion for —— 








Refers to 
Siler City (Uhatham).................. Walter D. Si er 
Shelby* (Cleveland)...... nds ceoaneee Gidsaey & Wi bb 








Bellefontaine* Logan)......- wadesceed John C. Hove 
Blanchester (Clinton)... ........+-++-..----.P. Savage 
Bowling Green* (Wood).... ......-.. rs Nearing 

Fairfield)..........+.-- J. Frank Thompses 


Bremen ( 
Bryan* (Williams) ...... .. .Chauncey L. Newcomer 


Refers to First National Baok, the turos & 
Boothman Co., and D. A. Wolff & 8: ‘DS. 





CINWATI* (Hemilton) 
JOHN C. ROGERS, No. 503 Johnston Bldg. 
Distance’ Phone Main 3842. Ref 


ferences : 
pro ~ Mercantile , Dun’s Mercantile 
and any Cincinnati bank. 
otreloviie sbsceusccendacees Ao WANE 
cee oy 5 
erru 

wM. E. PATTERSON, 401-402 American Trust be. 

pihccnennd = grey and Federal Court ~ — 
mer a practice pei 

carefully taken. Atiorney for American Savings 

‘orest City Woolen Mills In sara Rand 

B’k’ AD. 


Bank 
Co.. Noble Refining Co., Lincoin 
‘wae (Sandusk=).........  -- 
Franklin) ..... Dyer, “wailame & Soule 
Putmam).....0-..-.......8. Sanders 





tee MON OOUNEREMERERERERR ROE PEPE ee ee eee 6B EEE  “- SSBETTZSEEGESs _, BES BESEE \\ 









—_ 


or & Long 


’ —— 
Schuler 
Dis) 
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UTERS 
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Qonneat Oe ee mmeee 
(Perry) «cess aceccese be 
Sieben (Miami) ....2--<-ecceoneasas “<5, Marlin 
(ridersville (Aug laize Send to Wapakoneta 
Qamberland (Guernsey). . .--- Send to Cam 
Cayahogs Malls (Summit) ...... ... Uhas. d. Howland 
* (MODtQMOTY).....4.-.ecccece Nevin & Nevin 
See Detiaore) 


Ansberry & Farrell. Refer to City Bank. 
Harris & Cameron. Refers to Defiance Vity Bank 





n* (Butler ».......+0+..+.-Shepherd & Shaffer 
Hancock (Houghton). - ao++ eneeeeSend to Houghton 
Hillsboro’ ( Highiand). ssecseachadiniss aaa & Sams 


apne (Houghton). 

hard T Leoney. Refers to National Bonk of 
Houghton. 

Baron (Sandusky) ...........escecccececeeeO, M. 

















Larain  Loraim)......+ ..-<0cecee +s cece D. H. Aikes 
Malta (Morgan) . .---8end to McConnels 
Mensfield* (Richland.... .......-2<. ««c«- H. L. 
Marietta’ ad ae wrocccscccccoccces W. E. SYKES 

* (Marion) .. « seeece+eeees(irant E. Mo.ser 
Martinsville (Clinton) . 2 

ik)... 
MoConnelsville* (Morgan) ...... .....- Corner & Fouts 
Medina* (M: ennessenceceeessAndrow & Woods 
Miamisburg (Montgomery)...........--- W. A. Reite: 
Middletown (Butler) ...........-« & 
Minster (Augiaize) .............- Send to Wapakoneta 
Mount Sterling ( ) eccccecee & Tanne: 
Meant Vernon* (Knox)...........-..- 
New Bremen (Augiaize)......... Send to Wapakoneta 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas).. ...... E. &. » 
New Knoxville (Auglaize) ...... Send to Wapak 
New Philadelphia’ : luscarawas) ...-.d. B. Kanne 
North Baltimore (Wood). . .W. H. MoMilles 
Norwaik" (Huron)......... Harlon L. Stev art 
Ottawa* (Putnam).... 
Duford (Butler) .........00-sccscccccceess L. H. Wells 
Painesville* (Lake) ...........-.-00c-.Tuttle & Tuttle 
Piqua (Miami) . owennececececceeseC. B. Jamison 
Pleasant City (Guernsey) eecnccces Send to Cambridge 
Pr WoshinatonrTescees sontespneassaa George A. Trac 
{ 

Portamouth* (Scioto) 
: why (Guernsey) 
Bipley ( ) -nanesas 
Boseville (Muskingum) 
Sabina (Clinton) ....... 









ne =— 
Seringteld (Cl (clark) 
Refers to Springfield Nat | Bank. 
Bt. Clairsville" , eunont .........+-0-- D. H. Milligas 
8. Mary (Auglaize) etousavdapeees Send to Wapakoneta 
Steuben ville (Jeferson).....-. seccessecee-P. P. Lewis 
Thurman ._—— ovens osecesesoused Send to Gallipdlis 
Tifin® (Seneca) .............-<- eesseeees Rush Abbott 
Refers to Tiffin National Bank. 
Toledo* (Lacas)......... Paddock, Johnson & Rowley 
Toronto (JOMerson).....--+-c00+-ese0s--0- 5. B. hn 
Uhrichsville ‘Tuscarawas)......... . Send to Denn 
Sand ssky* (Wyandot)........ ..-H. H. Newell) 
Bape covcncccoce i W. McCracken 
Van Wert” an Wert) ..... Geseccndcs 66000 _cesbees ‘ie 
Velva ... ---. J. E. Burke 
Refers to Merchante’ State Bank, 
Vinton (Gallia). 
Wi eta* (A: 


(Fayette) ooee-A. R. 
Waverly* (Pike)... seoxevenvens GRE Mw Maan tessa 
Way nesfield ( cugiaize).... cconeaae SW a ppmey 
Wellston (Jackson) .....0<sec0-+ceeses 
Wellsville “ao S4uée «++. Wells & A aacDonnla 
Wilmington (Cli ton) .........-.. . J.C. Martin 
Refers to Clinton County National Bank, Judge 

T. G. Slone, Judge Common Pilea: Coart. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


QIIAE ois doc destwubecneg ties cqnccd Send to Anadarko 

Anadarko (Caddo) .......... ...Dyke Ballinger 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Apaches. ................-.-++++---. Send to Anadarko 

ie J. shive 

arter Tracy 

Send to Anadarko 

















gee : 
Blackwell (Kay) -..... ..........«.- JOHN S. BURGER 
Refers to First Natiena' Bank, Blackwell Nation- 


al Bank, Blackwell State Bank 

WM.C. . TETIRICK. Kefers to Blackwell Nat. Bank 
PIN Va dbcbancdcecs ccupsccees Send te Anadarko 
Carne ee hihtsepebecaswadagsiowibiuasien Send to Anadarko 


CEES bcs earecbhedss cvescedsoees Send te Anadarko 

‘nandler’” Cease «. SO ree S Decter 

Clinton (Custer) .. wbadicdbccdecsees Wi tye 

CN ines cet sndnnqassedatbeccccsgued Send to Anadarko 

Eldorado (Green) ..........- ...--.«..--- W.C. Austin 
Kefers to First National Bank 


&! Keno* (Canadian)..........<0+..«--+« Chas. L. Gum 
GR cckancbidcdibesensboced Send to Anadarko 


MT LOBRM)s oncee-.oee-- se nneee Geo. BS. heen 
Hillsborough... ............+--++-«- . Send to Anadarko 
BERD. cas cdaededéadasidie cose . Send to Anadarko 
Hobart* (Kiowa) ......... Hughes, Morse & Standeven 
Kinglsher *(Kingfsher)........-- Seng M Grabam 

8) *( GBP ccccece d 
se ' (Comanche) ..........- Hammonds Bros. &Uo. 





Hank. 
220 223 Martin Bldg. 
PROUT & aes Practice ia Federal 
State and Sapreme Courts. Commercial 
Law, Corporation Lew, Orgavization 
tion ‘and Stata: “7 Compliance, Probate and 
Real Estate Law, Stenographers end Notaries. 
References, State National Bank, American 
Brick and Tile Co., Oklahoma City; General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. ¥.; Scarft & 
O'Connor, Dallas, Texas 
Pawhuska (Osage) ...........-.-.-...- T aylor & Shinn 
Refer to First National Bank, Citizens’ National 
and Bank of Commerce, 


Pawnee" (Pawnee)........... ....- Edward L. Lemert 
Perry* (Noble) .............-.--++.+ --++--8. H. Harris 
Diaanidéoesoodecesnanh W. L. Barnum 

Ingersoll & Wea: 

W. 8B. CROSSAN 


Sreriing ¥. King 
WT. ace ahh abeithbenbeoesoedsn Send to Anadarko 
Wanukomis (Garfield)...... .--Uhalmers KB. Wilson 


Weatherford yy! chia aadaninedionn Cardwell & Jones 
Refers to t+ National Bank. 


OREGON 
a" (CIMBOP). 22-00 -n nee nae R. Kanaga 
Corvallis (Benton) ........ im. - woODCOCK 
Refers to First National Bank of pee i 
Eugene (Lane).....-.....-... m. TRAVIS 
Refers to Eu Loan & Savings Bank, Judge 


L. R. Edmundson and R. M. Marphy. 
Filisbore* (Washington ...Thos. H. « £. B. Tongue 


Kla rath Falls (Klamrath) . ..........U. T. Bonney 
Refers to First National Bank. 
MoMinnville* (Yam Hill)...... .... Rhodes & Rhodes 
Myrtle Point (Coos) .......... 8. D. Pulford 
T h attention om any legitimate business 
Portland” ( ° -Pipes & Tifft 
Salem* (Marion).............-.-- .. John W. —— 
I'he Dalles* (Wasco) ............ es & Wileos 
Toledo (Lincoln)...........-..........-C. E. Hawkins 
Union* (Union) -.................-.-+«0+-L. J. Davie 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Alexandria (Huntingdon)............. Send to Tyrone 
Aliquippa 4 VOT) ....0+..--++....-.-.50nd to Beaver 
All Pe cccceccce. MoCreadyv & Moore 
Abentown’ (Lehigh) ...... _—— Jacobs 
Refe:s to Citizens Deposit & ‘Trust 
Altoona (Biair)......-. s, LEISENRING 
lor First National Bank ot & ltoona. 


vania Trust 


Compan 
Isaiah Scheeline. Refers to Altoona Trost Co. and 

Firet National Bank. 
Ambler (Montgomery)............ Send to Norristown 
ren (Beaver) q.. 20... ccccccsnceee Send to Beaver 
Arch 5 CBEREE) «once cccccccccess- Send to 
Ashland (Schuy! Dicikescesce a 
Athens (Bradf etdescedeee Send to Canton 
Baden (Beaver)...........-.- .Send to Beaver 
Beaver’ (Beaver)............. ~. Weyand = 
Beaver Hae (banat) inte 

or ipkeetescance Ww. ‘intron Sime 
Benton ag err AER eS 


First National Banks of Canton, Towanda a 












Wooster 1Wagne -- wesaccccscecscee-Kdw.in 8. Werts 
Yellow Springs (Greene)........+<++0--+-8. W. Dakir 
Youngstown* ( encece-«soee-d. Calvin Ewing 
Zanesville* (Muskingum) ...... -««0«-@. K. Browning 


pear, one Se A. CG. Fanning, President 
Judge of Bradford County. 









(Montgomery) 
Columbia (Lancaster) ...... Alfred C. Bruner 
Refers to Columbia National Bank. 


leraport* (Potter) . . 
Refer to First National Bank 
(Montour) 


Erie. General practice, 
een 
re FOP RSL IAS: Rob-rt N. Speer 








of Lawrence County and Citizens’ Nat'l Bank. 


PHILADEL 





















aes & MAYNARD 


eee ceseee 













igo) 
to Frankiin Savings Bank. 
Beaver) ound to ) Soot 



















































Lawrence) 
Refer to the First National Bank, National Bank 


wee eeeee~ 


PHIA* (Philadeipma 
CARR, BARTLETT & SMYTH, ( Successors to 
cal snd cope ) egg Bidz. Commer- 
al Collection depart- 
pr pa mye and well equipped 


ly modern 
Tg 2 briny <i by Notary. James J Don- 


’ 
F. 


Life. & Trust Co. i, roar t National 
W. Jobns i Supp'ee Hardware 
Co.; oon ns Mak 


ille Co; Jobn and 
James Dobson mn Bros & Co. Ine. 
A. = a COOPER, 1211-1214 Stephen Girard 
, ao be hm ta 
te The Continental Title & Traut Co. 
JOSEPH A. REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bidg, 21 South Twelfth General 














a 









: 
i 
: 
: 
; 


claims o* 11) kinds in Phi jaand 
out the United States and 

Public. ee nn tee 
Deposit Co. and First N. Bank of 
den, N J. Long a 
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PITTSRURG" : Allegheny) 
JOHN A. BEST, IR , 610 Bakewell Bldg. Notary 
Public. tice in both State and Federa: 


courts. Refers to Guardian Trust C 
Pittuton (Luserne .C 













) 
Uniontown (Fa; enessceseue 
Warren* oe 
Warriors’ Mark (Huntingdon). - sam eene” Send to 
Washington* (Washington)... J 

Waisontown ( Northnm beriand) 
Weat Bridgewater (Beaver).. 
Wellsboro ( uma 


sepa 


= ee 
., Pennsy = , The ll. B. 
ao R. G. Dun & 


Zerk™ ¢ 
TOuN fil KELL. Refers to First National Bank. 
RHODE =~ D. 


* 


(Wewport)........... ° 
eket (Providence)... .. a 
Poceserssee cory E E Ti 
enero hamberiis 
Refers to First National Bank. 

Westerly (Waskingion).” , “ WERGERT W. RATHBUN 
Refers to National Niantic Bank. — 
‘oonsocket inode eee apenas William G. Rich 


Aiken* ten insitiainkenessen dismmataltiian . W. Groft 
(Barnwell) .. Bell'nger, Townsend reene 

Refer to Cis Savings mie 
Beaufort’ (Beaufort)............... ~-«.- W. I. Verdier 
(Kershaw) .............- A. Wittkowsky 


L. A. 
Refers to Bank of Camden and Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank. 1 


CHARLESTON* (Charleston) Nathaniel B. Barnwell 
Refers to South we Loan & Trust Co., Bank 
of Charleston, N. B. A 


( Jodcccccceccceceseses Ashbel G. Brice 
* ¢ ES PT OS Clark & Clark 
Gaffney* (Cherokee) ...... ccc. ccceccnnee-- J.C. 
Geenville* (Greenville)............... Isaac M. Bryan 
Newhberry* van ee sese- aed ea 
eg Oran G) cccccccccecs le & Berry 
Rock ( o- eecwe-sececcccsecesses- “ae herry 
Gato" (Uno ceaesoaveces. cose Themes. Deter 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen* (Brown)...... 22.22. cecees- eee. J. EB. Adams 
Alexandria* (Hanson)................--P. A. Zollman 
Armour* (Dougias).... .............- ohn W. Addie 
Refers to Armour State B’k and Citizens B’k. 
Bangor* , ‘spariracaaease Pg z Da 
Canton” (Lincoin)........... ...<«- neesae da Carlson 
puascecutsitinanimeihh 4 
Custer* ( SE SUSIE ISIE . L. Grarthar 
Deatweod’ (La <cacomnsetdabaneb 
Refers to First National 
Filandreau* (Mooay)...... eaecesnene ooee--George 








"Tat Rorines* (Fal) River)........ Cleveland & Jucketi 
Howard (Miner).................--. A. E. Chamberlain 
Refers to Fi. st Nationa! Bank. 


Huron (Beadle)... .... ..200. .---. w0ee-- Le em} 
= (Lake)........-- --D. D. Holdridge 4 Sor 
Milbank coe -. “iressan: tmentothe Thad He 
Mitchell’ (Davisan) ..........<..ss00-- 
Mound ~ lee agama -seeees--- A. Sutherland 
QUEER GRR) 00.05. ccccccesccccccces MoFal’ 
Pierre" a aS an bhiicbounses.ed Joan iy Garner 
Rapid City* (Pennington)... ......... A. aruber 
Reditield (Spink). .................+..- Wm 


Issenhuth 
stew my ot Redfiela “i Redfield Nat'l Bank. 
sre A teorneys for Sioux Falb 

& Co., Dlimis C = 
Railroad Western Union Telegraph Co 
BATES - PARLIMAN. ny sd for Minnehaba 

National Bank of S:oux Falls; Intervationa) 
Harvester Co. of America; Northwest Thresh 
er Co. and Northwestern Telephone Co. of 


Minne 

CLA. CHRIST PHERSON General law 
Reference: Sioux Falle Savings Bank. 
ee ied ices ae vigorous a. 


JOSEPH W. DONOVAN. "Generel practice except 

collections. The prosecution or defense of 

litigated cases a specialty. Best of reterence 
everywhere on request. 

Grigsby & Grigsby. Practice in al courts. Cor- 
roretion orga: izat'on and businessas ecinl y, 
Refer to any bank or business bouse in this ci: y. 

JONES & MALIHEW>. Collection ios D special at- 
tention Attorn ay king & Trnst 


Co. Also refers to Sioux Falls Savings Bans. 
4 * (RODUrte) .2- ceccceses: cscs oward 
Tyndall* (Bon Homme) __ ......... KElbott 4 Atiiwe 
Vermilhon™ «Uluy: ...... -........--.-.Jared Runyan 
Wagner (Charles Mix) ............... ...H. D. James 
ers to First State Bank. 
Watertown" (Coddingw»p)..............- Jab» Nien 
Webster* (Day) .........----------ee00-s J. R. Francis 
W umeot (Roberts ......... ses-++0--- J. Jd. Battero: b 
Vankton* (Yanator)..................R. BE. MeDows | 
TENNESSEE. 
Allentown (Carter! ..........--- Send te Elizabethto. 
Suillivan)......... esoes escbs< & Rayre 
Browns* ile’ (Hay wood)........ .. 3 W. E. Mcor 
Butler (Johnson) . ---.+- Send to Elisabethto: 
Centreville (Hickman). essences Clagett & Cunnin 
Charlotte’ (Dickerr’..... .... .. _» 
Fmith & Carewel 
F Pr & Seale 
Columbia* (Maury) F. Figares 
wvin, ton (Tipwa)...... Sanfono ¢ & mecieL Sane 
Refer to Farmers & Merchants Baz k. 
Cuwoerland Gap (Claiborne)........ J bs 8. Morriac 
Elisabethton~ (Carter) + ececcccccoccccs ‘Tipton 4 Mille 


Franklin® ( Wilhameon)..... ..Eggiestun & Eggiesw. 
Refer to National Rank of Franklin and € han 
son County wanking & Trust Co., Prenhiin. 


Harriman (Roane)..... ...... ....-- . Brow 
Jackson’ (Madison) . tivbcenseatsence Wikio 6. Ly» 
Kenton eogge wake bind Gand bastuenbbess Hhneel E. R. Broce: 


Knoxville” 
INGERSOLL & ry PEYTON. Refer to 


City Nationa 
k, + ~— Segue Nat. Kank and Third Ns 





bien) a 

Seaenieon (Rutherford)......... Jesse W. Sparks 

Refers to First and Stones River Natio: al 4 
Nashviile* (Vavideon).............. Moore & A Mecha. 
Newport® (Cocke) ...... .<..+- eeneeeses 8 
Pulaski* (Giles) .........2....2.e000-- t tient Riv ers 
Roan Mountain (Carter)......... pane Ww Bisabetawi 
Sheil EIRET Rs conde ccceece Send to Elizabethtor 
ee ae haueecenewunde ste Snod, aF 

POND 64060 cncncs abaséses ker & Eur 

Watertown (W Rina h adibintins. ambien k. 

Refers to the Bank of Watertown 
Waverly” (Bun: phr-ys)...... F. Shanno 
Ww (Franklin)..... ...... Ollie W. Anderto: 

Refers to Bank of Winchester and B’k of Decher 

TEXAS. 

abilene* (J aylor)............<+. «--+--Kirby & Kirby 
Alvarado onsen -Bend to Cleburne 








(J 
Alvin (Brasoria).. 
— (Brazoria). 
muut (Stonewal:) 


atl ta (Caas)........-- +6 "Nea & Culberson 
Kasia’ (ATH VIs) 2.2... coee--ennen- cee A Gordon 
Bartlett et (W teccce cect soncenntte . dcbnsop 
P CBRNEIOT ccc ccccncccesceces C. C. Highamith 
Beaunwnt. (Jeflerson Co.)........... Crook & Harris 


One of the most complete office equipments and 
collection departments in the South. ferences 
in every city at request. Refers to the Bearmont 


National kank. 

Fleming & Fleming. Refer to Park Bank & 

aot + Co a National Surety Co., 

sneKsON % GORDON. Park Bank Bldg. General 
+e pt aneier te Rogn Tes Trust Vo. 














— 

~ Grima, 
Send TAMERS 

ee onderseg 
Jom «+. Bend mer 
iy 7 “4 
jleburne” (J Dewesceee ences = seeee- Otin Truloyy 
Coleman® (Coleman).......-+-+-+---Rardolph & Way) 
Cat nua. enecaredeceudieote J. R. Campbeh 
Ooiumbia ; Brasoria)........ eecoess cccedy B Logging 
jumbus (Colorado)....... gricees George M< Cormick 
Jommerce (Hunt)..........--ecces-eeces- G. 0. GREEN 

Refers to A Gros, De 







Denton” Bbncc secccaveseccancse >. Owaley 

* (Bastiand) hreleferd 
tdna ‘eaten MoGrery 
<1 Paso’ (E) Paso ty: 
Farmersville (Collin: c Riser 
forvey (Kaufman). . " Tex, 
fort Worth* (Tarran MoGow, 
Gamesville* (Cooke: ... ° i & Hare 
Galveston* (Ga. vesion) on J. Skinner 
Gatesville’ (Coryell).......00.--.-ss--. -J. EB. Walker 
Jonzales (Gonzales) ......... eeenes Harwood 4 Walsh 
Prandview (Johnson) .............+-- Send to Cleburne 
Greenville* (Hunt) .......-....««--- Bend to Commerc, 
dico (Hamilton)... ........+-cces+-eee-e0+ D. Langford 
Ailebere* (HIM). — .. .ccosecene-ooe. vee ¥. P. Works 
Houston’ (Harris) ..... 2.0.0. .-00--+--- G. W. Ting 
ambbard City (Hill)....... ...2.--- 00+. J. L. Graves 
Joshua (Jonpeon).......... --_ Send to Cleburne 
Klondike (Delta) paces Send to Commerce 





Sherman* (G@ Diane sgeeusesnconss¢ Beaty & (ule 
Stephenville’ aseciviscooasdses William Pannil) 
golphar * (Hopkine) cocccececee-Gam A. Kati 
Janset (Montague) ...............-.+0-- Send to 
Laylor (Williamson).............. -+----R. L. Pomp 
Cemple (Bell)..........++--s0««--02.-- Send to Belts 
‘errell (Kantman)............-.-.-- Robert I. © rvs 
Texarkars (Bowls) ...........-+-------- R. R. Lockets 
7° (NEN «s. -eoennese «--- W. 8. Hernim Sone 
Valine (Cantata ooaee- seo . P. Hoele 


ite to L. Deger, Px. 'P. F. Combs, Aud. 
Vv. B. ah. Ry, Velasco, Com. Nat. | ank 
: Houston, Texas. 
See .fohraeon) . wo-+ wee 
Waco* (McLennan) esenseecougseasoses W. M. Pardue 
Refers to First National “Rank, Memphis, Tex.; 
netem National Bank, Terrell Tex.; A ._-. of 

B jas. ; Provident Nati onal Bank, 
Wanshachier ae 


Byccces.  cosesreces 


Wolf Seeing gapiapa ate 
Wood Gp ciadenssecscdeces 


UTAH. 


Beaver (Beaver)........----.--- “ee B. Greenwood 
Refers to Brats Bank of Beaver. 


Tigbem’ (Hox Bider)................ J, M. Coombs 






600TH, tte a E RITCHIE, Sth floor Anerbsch Biook 
Commercial litigation especially. 


roan 


aa, A (Grand Isle 
Barre ( Washington) 
Granite Savings Bank Building. — 


Barton (Urieans)............ .... s.....F. W. Baldwin 
Bellows Falls (Windham).... ........... F. A. Bolle 
Brandon (Rutiand).................- Kdward 8. Marah 
8rattleboro ( Riniitei eceqeda'é Fran 
B * (Chittenden) ..............- Elibu B. Taft 
Cambri BO) crcceve sesiee Serd to Hyde Park 
Felch sue Davis 
Fane Toa (Lamei ave sosesecdt hy Be : — 
ville (Caledonia) ..... ...«.- . T. Gleason 
oe edun 0s Meaioual bank of L 


Lyndon. 
M Washweton).Villinynam Huse& Howland 
errloville (Lansollle 





sod ee de Park 
gerteo 


aa4PFREF | 


SessEere 


Se Recs Crease 


- ~ ~~ eee ee 


— 





—= 
& Grin, 


that Butdzilill 


meron” OL 


itil 


Hil 


Fy 
i 


ee 
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Werth Hero* (Grand Tate beqecen -»-8end to St. Albane | Cranesviile (Preston Co.)........... Send to pelt CIN. o. oc 00<co -=-gegeee A. N. Anderson 
d* (Ratland).......... -... . Geo, A. Brigham | Eglon (Preston Co.) ..............-.Send to Kingwood wine State Bank, Ledysmith National Bank. 
n (Franklin)..........0+ «----Send to St. Alkane mn (Webster) ......... Send to Betis Springs -o------Busnneli, Watkins & Moses 
Albans* (Pranklin).............00...-- H. M. Mott | Fairmont* (Marion) .................-.-A. B. Flem.ng | Lowall (Dodge)...........---------- Send to Columbus 
@. Jobnsbury* (Caledonia). ... .. < yo i og oe /Dane) 
White River Junction (Windsor) ....Wm. ' Frank RICHMOND, JACKMAN & SWANSEN. Mendota 
Wideor, (Windsor) ............ -- Gilbert A. Davis Payne « Honihs. Refer to Kanawha vers Commercial and Corporation law. 
Woodstock” (Windsor)................¥. U. Southgate Bank and Charleston National Bank, both aa to First National Bank and Bank of 
(harleston, W. Va. Wisconsin. 
VIRGINIA. Gladesville (Preston SR Send to Kingwood vaoman MASON. ~ofers te First Nationa! Bank, 
Alexandria’ (Alexandria)... wratwn~ (Laylor).......--.-.--- J. L. Hechmer ral Wisernsin Trust o. — of Wis- 
Berkeley (Norfolk).......... Tuntineton* (Cabell) . “See -... Vinson & Thompson coven. Out-of town oeteeenes: given if desired. 
Blend’ (Bland)............. Irona (Preston Co )........--- PO to Kingeoes * »Marinette) uinlan & Daily 
Gharlottesville* Albemarle) ee Sram resaoesenssctannsotocs B. M. Reynolds | wrt wAUKEE* (Milwankee) 
ay) —Fhalecgarer Gictial @ CONLEY. Refers to Kingwood Ne- Sg an SS PO NS, te, A. Haloan 
Danville (Pittsylvania) ... 3 tional Bank and Citizens’ Trast & Guaranty Oconto* ( SS RERREORE wed Francis X. Morrow 
509 Main st. General oi Co., rune w s. Oshkosh* (Winnebago) 
Courts, Danville and Chatham, Va. Commercial Manhei totiom (Webster)... Send to ctotes Sone Bouck & Hilton. Refer to Now (erm sn- America 
Law and Collections. Refers to First National | }faubeim (Ereston Co.)-...-..------ ond See Bank and South Side Exchange Bank. 
Bank and Sutherlin-Meade Tobacco Co. Marlinton P MoNeil & MoNeil 
Bastville* (Northampton) ae to First National ‘Bank and Bank of Mar- 
Fredericksburg Sonera) 7 -Manee « yoo Martinsburg‘ (Berkeley) . J.M. Woods 
eon ie ; — sean Harris | \asont wn (Preston Co.)...........Send to Kingwood 
Gonston* (Halifax).......<«. Maysville* /Grant) ...... socee eonnne -a<egeithaeee nae 
Leesburg (Loudoun} . ripe Montgomery (Fayette). ........ D. Smith, Jr 
Refers to People’s National Bank of Leesburg. | Morgantown" (Monongalia) ‘iazitile & STEWART 
Lexington’ (Rock bridge) Greenlee D. Letcher ler to the Farmers & Merchants’ here. 
burg (Campbell)............ James E Edmunds stoandsrillle (Marshall) .....-. ——y: & Showers 
Toroder (Zork)........cccccccoccccescss B. H. Bwa. | Newburg (Preston Co)..--.. nd to Kingwood 
* (Prince William) ....... ...-A. W. Sinclair | Sow Martinsville” (Wetel 
Manchester* (Chesterfield) .. Lawrence P. Pool "he New i Sssng ra ae 
Refers to Mechanics & Merchants’ Bank. Levi Oblin Renew’ Hill, Irvip 
Mathews" (Mathews) ..... .......-..4- J. Boyd Sears ber BY. Morg og ox ome J 
Morya. C. STUART. Fires aurkerabarg? (Weed) erage: : 
a * * _ Fn Rae 5 he og Saneng: Van & Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg 
Norfolk* (Norfolk) thon are 
A. B. SELONER, 230 Main ot. Commercial, collec | Petersburg (Grant)-----..-------------- is &» otmuer 
a ‘ees ta 3} ow ng is C. Prickitt omine. 
vy antw 4, ) Dt. Ue 
Petersbe {Dinwiddio)........ Bernard & Towneend Reeds ville (Preston Co.) Send to Kingwood Costa Cee NG eed se Len, Trust On. 
Pulaski* (Pulaski) ........-20-+---_--20. 0. Brow» | Upley’ (Jackso seas a ey ee W. & Collins. Refers to First Natioual Bank 
Richmond * (Henrico). .-caeH, W. GOODWYN | Rowlesburg (Preston Co.) wend te * Buffalo, Wyo. 
Careful attention to ail kinds of legal business. A | S0!2* Marys" (Ploasants).......-..-.-.--- J. Nereet | Bufhle* (Jehmese) .....-------0-e-2eeee 7 A. Parmeke 
borough ¥cqatpped cominetinn Garseumens. Benes : ( . oosceneas "ean ep: RYAN 
toallt judges, clerke and ministerial officers Spencer, ( wes weed Teper Yelena 
of the Courts of Riehmond and vicinity, State and | _, eters to the Bank of Spencer... a gee 
Federal; all banks and reputable business firms sw —— see -es .- MORRISON 
of Richmond References:—In all important re. cements}. fend to Kingwood 
—— centres in the United States on appli: | Torre Alta (Preston Co.).. ....Send to Kingwood 
foan.vke ‘Roanoke)....... JNO. H. WRIGHT Wainville (W Decacves- "Send to Webster 
Geveral, law """iadaa’ tad Investments. | wayne” (Wayne)... -Coapman Adkins 
Courts : Roanoke City and Adjacent Counties | ¥° Springs’ (Webster)..Thurmond & Wooddell 
Court of Appeals and U. 8. District and Ciroait Welsh (teDesed).. --0 cE & Ee 
Courts. Refers 4 es tattoeel Bn Refer to McDowell County Bank. 
@mart* (Patrick) ..........s.00s-+0 ne-P. Bouldin, Jx | Wellaburg” (Brooke).....----- ----- W. M. Werkmen 
Staunton* (A agusta)............s00 ake Wheeling” (Ohio) 
Gaffolk (Nansomond)...........ccceccees--0- Lee Britt t. mrt BAe my aves wan Stats of W 
Warrenton* (Fauquier)............ swoeeed. P. Soffrion oe ae . Rook (Sweetwater). eceeve Taliaferro & Watts 
Warsow’ (Richmond). --.. 2 2a2.3, W. Chea, Prompt and careful attention giver commercial | uberidan™ (Sheridan).......-.-.------ E. E. 
West Appomattex (A Flood & Ferguson — — ections. Attorney for Venter | gundance* (Crook) ........-.-+-+----+= Meivin 
Wet a to Appomattex at West Appomation, V& | witiamson* (Mingo) 
7 oneeceeces esee . E. Byra y 
ng (WG. icnocacsecss acadiouns. Boad & Bruce HARRY SHERR. ’ Refers to First National Bank. 
Wytheville” (Wythe) ......cepee ---00e Hd. M. SHEPPA®D &GOODYKOONTZ. Refer to Bank of PORTO RICO. 3 
WASHINGTON. Williamson. GAN JUAN............--ccceee oseph Anderson, t 
Artingwn (Snohomish) .........+ ess -eoeeeL. N. Jonee 
PP tten seer ee PHILLIPPINE ISLANDS 
Abrams & Cooper. Pater 9 Seog National 
Bank and First National Bao Algowa (Kewaunee)........ .. «««0+--+- M. T. Parker | wANILA...... CTE: TRIE BOE 
R. W. Gren. -efore to Bank of Bellingham. i a. — ~ Po ieeentenaee mgs Ag hy 
Colfax* ( Waiuman) .......... ,. ky & Canfield | “ (Outagemie) .. --H. D. Ryan 
Dayton’ (Columbia) -..---s.a.--s-eeee-Me M. Godman Arcadia (Trempealesa) .....R1CHMOND & RICHMOND ai, AWAILIAN ISLANDS. 
Montesano (Chehalis)..........0...0.-..-- Refer to Bank of Arcadia, Bank of Wise & Nickens 
Mount Vernon’ (Skagit) -.......... “fimith & Bromley Bank of Galesville, Bank of Blair. RESP RS AARC 
North Yakima~ (Yakima)............... Fred Parker | Ashland~ (Ashland) + Renter, Lamoreux & Pray Honai \ oe 
eae to Fias National Bank. P a ss _ : ---- beatae & Kelly 
eadale (W hitman) ...... --«s- James F. Fist | Beloit ( D. seqnacésdoe covccccces< eo. D. 
a eer ed la a ec gh 
fownsend™ ( . W. Baddress (Grant) ....26 --0- cnnnnees owe 
(Whitman) ..... ..... ese cceeee W. A. Harve; | ‘rigeeville eat senene cones -4. L. Wood ene SSS. 
Seattle” (King) Brace (Gates) ........ -aeesse.Send ‘to Ladysmith 
DOUGLAS, sent & DOUGLAS. Refer to H. O. ppewa fails* (Chipy Joucgius & Jeakine 
Shue , Bankers, Clintonville (Waupaca)....... --- One & 
SAULSBE anys & STUART. Renee. 305 and Jolambus (Columbia).......... ---P . 
Marion Block. Refers the Wesbingtes Danville ( ie EE -«--Send to Columbas 
National Bank. ‘arlington* (La Fayette) .............O0rten 
fnohomish* (Snohomish)............-- é& Hart | Delavan (Walworth) ...........-... --- C. J. Sumner (Kootenay) ania 
South Bend* (Pacific). ............Hewen & Stratton Refer to Citizens’ Bank of Delavan and E. Latimer Eccaenewensenesestie pod nom 
Spokane* ‘Spokane)......-..++ COATES Samu-l R. Stern & Co , Bankers. Dcigdactiecunccesouse Send to Hetoen 
Soragee (L: nosis) «+eeeeees--00nn I. Meiville (LOW). ...22000- anes seneee J.J Hoskins | Slocan ( )-neeseceee enews N 
fe s Back of Sprague. ( bia)... Send to Columbus Cesteney) -..-..-----a2-oee-ne- “ee 
Tacoma: (Pier08) a -sas--serneneeses Allyn & Allyn | fan Ciaire” (Ban Claire).............. . Whitford | Vancouver (Vancouver) ........... -.....-I. H. Hallett 
Walla Walla” (Walla Walia)........ Brooks & Bartlett | Eleva (Trempealean) ................. to Arcadia | Victoria (Victoria)...... Drake. Helmeken 
pai Ettrick (Trem: ) «26 Send to Arcadia MANITOBA. 
ST VIRGINIA. Fall River (Columbia). Sead vo Colambas | Grandon* (Brandon)....... ........-.---H. L. Adolph 
Addison (Webster)..............See Webster Springs | Fond da Lac (Fond du Lac).......... Wi Danpiie (Manguettes SapiSeks ta senwatl E. Wilkes 
Albrights (Preston Oo.).........0<. Send to Kingwood | ‘talesville (Trempealeaa) .......... to to the Bank of Ottawa. 
Aurora (Preston Co.) .......+-.e0<s Send to Kingwood | Glen Flora Gates)..........--.... Send to Ladysmith | Bartney ( cececnacee -soee-s--@. & Hallem 
mbnctald (Seener) n Say” (Browa)........-- John ©. & A. C. Neville La Prairie‘ LaPrairie). ..— Anderson 
D M Easley. Refers to the First National Bank | Hawkins (Gates)..................Send to Ladysmith Winnipegiselkirky Ma" Tupper. Phippen& Tupper 
L a al re tote Fi = TSR independence (Trempealean)....... .. Send to NEW BRUNSWICK. 
ol refers First ational 
Brandonville (Preston Oo.) .-..-»-. Good to Kingwood | - FETWERS (0, HL), JEFFRIS (aC. G.) & mouat.ca, | Erederioten (York)=<---5----------0-, wenmagshe nh m4 
Bruceton Mills (Preston Co.) iTiddend to Kingwood 0), 10 West Milwaakes st. Attorneys for | mog°t™ We tone oi crahill & Sanford 
Buc in” (Upshur) ...-....02.---:.+0+«F. O. Pifet and Merchants & Mechanics’ | S° ~ ean 
’ All notaries. Special colleo- | woodstock* (Carleton) .......- 







.- Send to Columbus 








NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johna)................--Kent & Bow.ey 
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WORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 
x Ww.L. 





Yeo (Acsiniboia ” iter). ....-. James F. MacLes 
NOVA SOUTIA. 
Annapolis poe phaheneag 
* (Annapolis) ........--- J. 
oe ag ee eee: Send to Lunenburg 
(Lanenbarg) ............. en 
HALIPAX* (Halifax).........-...cc00---. W. B. Ross 
Lecunburg* (Luneaburg)..............- S. A. Chesley 
Mahone Bay (Lunenburg) .... .... Send to bul. 
New G (Pictou). ...Fraser, Jennison & 
North (Cape Ducasse MeDonald & Butts 
( GRAM). cnc cee cnescs sévecs C. 8. Mui 
South Brook field* (Queens). .....-. Crofton U. M 
J ewan oa cee Send to Amherst, N. f 
Sebeet ds suchen Send to New Glasgov 
Syd (Cape Breton) 
Ross. & ROSS, Ress Block. Refer to Ban) 
Bee ou siebatuninntl & 
Ww (Piste) 22000... Send to New G 
Windsor (Hants)...............--...-- W. M. 
Yarmouth’ (Y: th)..... Sandford H. Pelton, K.C 
ONTARIO. 
Barrie* ( Rin namditeincsasehummiaite 
Beileville* (Hastings ows dh a N. Pontes 
Vice Consul United States at 
Chatham’ (Kent).............. Wilson. bog" & Sate 
Hamilton-( Wentworth). Bit, Less Habaon topes 
4 Faoaene Ketbacsneeksbbsbed 


99 Dundas st. "Refare to Molsons 
branch, or Ontario Loan & DebentureCo., London 
Ottawa (Carleton) 

MacCRAKEN, aig & McDOUGAL, Barric- 
tera, Solicitors, ete. 8a) Court and Dee 
partmen gents. Refer to Bank of Ottawa 

MeLAURIN & MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B. ; Hal 


Danville ( Joubert 
Refers to Que. 

* (Montreal) ...........- Abbott 

Bow Castile (Besaventare) ana *_James Edward Mil 
Quebec* (Quebec Dias. -Caron, Pentland & Sivas 





MEXICO. 
MEXICO (City 


ww 4 STARR. HUNT, Licensed Member of the 

Mexican Bank, Calle de Mentealegre. No 2v. 
Refers to Cyrua J. Lawrence & Sons. bankers, 
15 Wall at... ON. Y.; J. Milton Cornell, of) B & 
3.M Cornell. iron ema ne 26th st and 
11th ave., N.Y.; Commercial Nationa] Rank ot 
Chicago, “ill, and the San Anton'o National 
Bank of San Antonio Tex. 
A fcc of 21.00 in cases of eee ae Sas 
accom y claim, to ete., in locat 
ing debtor= — 





_SNGLAND,. 


ie, Spinks Hendvy, 7 New Square, Lincolnr Inz 
& Mores Passage (opp. Le Coarts) Carey st 


FRANCE... 
PARIS 


LEOPGis GOIRAND, French Attorney. Avone 
Place Vendome. Author of Treatise npo 
French Mercantile — and Practice of Courts 
*~* pages, price $5.00, post free. Baker, Voor 
hees & Co.., publishers, New York: Stevens + 
on andon, publishers. 











CERMANY. 
TE aca 
sioner of Deeds ey Raat vac 
4*PAN, 


ZOEK 
George ‘o. Scidmore, C sanseiae . t Law. 





SPECIAL LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 


606 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
67 St. James Place, Breeklyn, N.Y. City. 








Practice in State and Federal Courts. 





A. & SELDNER, 


Attorney and Counselor ai Law, 


334 Main Street. Nertolk Ceunty. 
NORFOLN. VA. 
PRACTICE IN STATE AND FEUEKAL CJURTS. 
Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate —:..zation. 
Reference: Any bank in Norfolk. 


Long Distance Telephone 1033. Notary Public 








Did You Ever 3 
Use Press Clippings ? 


DO YOU Want to know evérything 
possible about anything f 


Want clippings of every article publish. 
ed on any topic in the American or 
Foreign press, weeklies, dailies, mag- 
azines and trade papers ? 


Want to compile a scrap-book on a 
special subject f 


Want to prepare a response to @ toast; 
speech in a debating club or elee- 
where; paper or essay in a literary 
club, or anything of that nature f 

The easiest, surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way isto secure the services 
of our large staff of traived readers. 


$1.00 a month and upwards 
United States Press Clipping Bureau, 


153 LaSalle Street, Chicage, Ill. 
Send stamp for bookiet 





ROBINSONIAN INTEREST TABLES 


STEURER PUBLISHING CO. 
22 Pine Street, NEW YORK 








Take Advantage 
of One of Our 








Two 
Great. Subscription 
Offers 


See back Cover for full particulars 


American Lawyer 
STEURER PUBLISHING CO. 
(22 Pine Street New York City 








» embraces all the law 





= 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 





Notices of Partner Wanted, | Llercahips, Vor re 
Etc., will be inserted under thie head, six lings 
aro ys $!.00 for oothiy ar $1.50 for two m 
or three months; er space in DOP Or ties 
All notices Beane uine. Dutese ci th 
stated, ans dressed care of AM | RICAY 
LAWYERS’ AGENCY Box 411 New York City, 





| 

WANTED.—The publishers of the America» Lawye 

desire to obtain copies of the J , 1904, and | 

ber, 1905, ei ve . a he copies of thes 

pambers will on — i. cate with the Steure 
Sues Bergen A 

Salen ox pbe = 


WANTED.—Partner in Law Business. 
A. P. Tone Wilson, Jr., Topeka, Kansas. 





Addres 
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EATON AND GILBERT ON 


Commercial Paper 


AND THE 
Negotiable Instruments Law 


A practical and exhaustive treatise on the 
Law of Commercial Paper, covering all 
this important subject in every detail 
By JAMES W. EATON, 


Late Lecturer on the Law of Contracts ané 
napeete, Instruments in the Albany Lav 
School, and on Bvidence in the Boston University 
— 2 School; na’ wanite” of Collier on Bankruptcy, 


and 
FRANK B, GILBERT, 


Author of Gilbert om Domestic Relations so 
Compiler of Town and County Officers’ Manca 


THIS WORK is complete in every respect. It 
relating to Commercia) 
Paper, including promissory notes, bilis of a 
change, checks, municipal bonds and coupons aad 
all other instruments, negotiable and non-neroti 
able, commonly classed as commercial paper. 

It is adapted for use in every State. The text 
contains the rules of law relating to this subject 
as declared by the courts of every State. 

Such rules and doctrines as are declared in the 
Negotiable Instruments Law are fully treated is 
their proper connection, and are discussed wit 
« view of noting and commenting upon the relatics 
ich they bear to the rules and doctrines u 
ey existed prior to the enactment of that la¥. 

vith an appendix containing the full text of 

we Negotiable Instruments Law and the Englis 
of Exchange Act of 1882. 


it is a large book of 862 pages; law sheep. 





Price $6.30 
STEURER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
22 Pine St. 149th St. & Bergen Ave. 
New York 








‘““PROCLAMATION OF AN EDICT.” 


The American Lawyer, November, 1906. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE 
CORPORATION LAWYER 








secnaeeetetin stances, NN aM 


The Corporation Attorney 


is the outcome of the present day demand for the specialist 
in every profession. 

An ever increasing tendency on the part of business 
interests to avail themselves of the protection of the 
various State Laws governing the care of corporate inter- 
ests, has resulted in the development of this branch of the 
profession until its study and practice is now one of the most 
profitable of the varied interests of the general practitioner. 
Attorneys of International fame have found it to their 
advantage to devote their entire energies to the study 
and practice of Corporation Law. 


The Growth of this Practice 


has been so marked that the Corporation Legal Manual 
has published annually, for fourteen years, synopses of the 
Corporation Laws for home and foreign countries, and 
from the first found it necessary—for the benefit of their 
Corporation subscribers—to include in their publication a 
list of Counsel specially recommended for: the care of Cor- 
porate interests. 


The Manual Corporation Law List (Quarterly) 


The success of the list of specially recommended Cor- 
poration Counsel, published annually in the Corporation 
Legal Manual, has decided us to increase its’ value and 
scope by publishing in future, every three months, a 
quarterly list of Corporation Counsel, under the name and 
title of the Manual Corporation Law List (Quarterly.) 


The Circulation of this List 


will not be confined to exchange business between mem- 
bers of the profession. It will be forwarded to Corpora- 
tions and industrial concerns as the standard list of 
Attorneys having special qualifications id the care of 


Corporation matters. 
(SEE OVER) 
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by the increas 
made us by 
Corporation 
information as 
neysin certain 
could be relied 
attention to 


wants. 


We Were Led To This Step 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE CO. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
FRANKLIN MOTOR CARS 


Syracuse, N.Y., Nov. 2, 1906. 


Syracuse 
Boston 
Chicago 


Tue Corporation Lecat Manvwat Co,, 
PLaInFigeLp, N. J. 


Dear Sirs:—We are about to establish 
branches of our business in Boston and Chicago. 
In establishing and carrying on these branches, 
we shall occasionally require legal advice along 
the lines of domestic and foreign corporations, 
contracts, negligence, motor vehicle law, insur- 
ance, etc. 

Can you specially recommend any attorneys 
in the above places for our work? We want 
an attorney in each case capable, reliable, 
prompt and, at the same time, not exorbitant 
in his charges. 

We are subscribers to your Manual. 

Yours truly, 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE CO., 
G. H. Stirwett. ( Signed.) 


It Is Our Intention 


ing requests 
many of our 
subscribers for 
to the attor- 
localities who 
on to give best 


their special 





to furnish the Manual Law List Quarterly to these Cor- 
porations with the assurance that, as in the past, we 
have taken the greatest care to make this list a repre- 
sentative one for Corporation interests so in the future 
we will devote our efforts to sustain its high character 
by the undoubted qualifications of its representation. 


Representation 


in the Manual Law List Quarterly will be limited accord- 
ing to the size of the city or town. In the larger cities 
it has been found best to have a limited number from 
which to select, but in the smaller cities one repre- 
sentative only will be accepted, and the standing of the 
applicant verified before acceptance. 


The Manual Law List Quarterly will be the Standard 


List of Corporation Attorneys 





FURTHER INFORMATION SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


THE CORPORATION LEGAL MANUAL CO. 


5 West 3ist Street, New York 


